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Selling the Nation’s Hosts 


e Our connection with Rosemary Manufacturing Company, the world’s 
largest damask mills, dates back to 1924. Our first assignment was to 
establish Rosemary-Basco table tops and napkins with the retail trade. 
This met with satisfactory results — but right there a market was broached 
which offered particularly attractive features —the hotel equipment 
business. 

e Ever since, Rosemary-Basco advertising has been concentrated in the 
hotel and restaurant publications. Something more than trade paper 
advertising — wholesale advertising to wholesale users. 

e In 1931 we introduced to hotel managers the idea that table linen plays 
an important part in attracting and holding guests. This was epitomized 
in a recurring sentence, “In selecting Rosemary-Basco you buy more than 
merchandise.” 

© 1932 advertising reports personal interviews with leading hotel men, 
signed statements in which they discuss important points of linen service 
and service problems, and how these are met by Rosemary-Basco economy, 
durability and beauty. 

e The practical information conveyed through this advertising has brought 
many complimentary letters to Rosemary-Basco from hotel managements 
ill over the country. 

e Another instance that size of appropriation has no bearing on the effort 
we expend to make an account successful. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
Vew York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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TANGIBLE RETURNS 


IN 1932 


INQUIRIES— 
—ORDER 


Low Cost: 


The result of enormous buying-power coverage, operating con- 
tinuously for 12 to 36 months, at a moderate, one-insertion cost. 


NEARLY ALL ITS 2,623 ADVERTISERS 
have renewed for 1933 
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The only Member in Its Field 
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Continuously consulted by executives, purchasing and other depart- 
ment managers, superintendents and all others who investigate, specify 
and order for upper class concerns representing about 50% of the 
total business buying power of the U. S. All lines, everywhere. 


4,700 pages, 9 x 12, shows all sources of supply for every article or 
kind of article (more than 70,000). Descriptive advertising of any 
product reaches the right man at the right time—influences selection. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Front - of -the -Counter Good - Will 


Manufacturers and Others Should Get Back to the Fundamentals on a 
Word Which Has Been Kicked About Too Much 


By Roy Dickinson 


AST week an advertising agent 

who had submitted plans for 
1933 advertising to his most im- 
portant client was told that a ma- 
jority of the members of the 
client’s board were not in favor of 
continuing advertising. Their rea- 
sons as handed down to the com- 
pany officer were something like 
this: 

“We don’t believe in advertising 
next year because, although we 
have advertised for many years, we 
have had -to write our good-will 
item down this year from seven 
figures to minus zero.” 

Let that remark stand as point 
one, 

” * * 

A few weeks ago the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers Association trans- 
ferred the trade-mark “Sun-Maid” 
to a group of California banks to 
satisfy an indebtedness of $5,- 
600,000. The banks cannot, under 
the terms of the agreement, use 
the trade-mark in connection with 
raisins and other dried fruits. The 
association retains these rights. 
The banks are depending on con- 
sumer’s familiarity with the name, 
and think it is worth $5,600,000 
when applied to totally different 
products. 

William Keeler, general manager 
of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, said: “Although no 
money changed hands, the brand 
transfer sets a high value on Sun- 
Maid as indicated by the fact that 
the growers, after nineteen years 
of advertising, now get a return 
of 29 per cent on their total ad- 
vertising investment, while retain- 


ing the full value of the trade- 
mark for their own products.” 

It is obvious that the “good-will” 
in this case is something totally 
different from an accountant’s item 
arrived at from past profits. It 
has nothing to do with past profits. 

It is concerned entirely with 
future consumer acceptance. 

Something is all wrong on this 
word “good-will.” Let us look into 
the matter. 

* * * 


Imagine that we sat on a moun- 
tain and could see two people at 
far distant places at the same mo- 
ment. One look will show us Abe 
Glagower, accountant, a worker in 
the old-established firm of Brown 
& Sperling. He is sitting at a desk 
with seven books before him try- 
ing to figure out the value of the 
good-will of a great packing con- 
cern for which an offer has been 
made by a giant food company. 

At the same instant, Mrs. Dick- 
inson is walking into the well-ap- 
pointed store owned by Maximilian 
Kusy, corner Main and Washing- 
ton Streets, East Orange, N. J. 
Mr. Kusy has recently added to 
his long-established meat market a 
new department which features 
groceries, fruits and vegetables. 
Near a white table there stands a 
pleasant young gentleman with 
wavy hair. On the table there is 
displayed a group of products made 

y the same food company whose 
books Abe Glagower has been 
studying. The young man, smiling 
and friendly, thrusts a small glass 


of tomato juice in the general di- 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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rection of the wife. She takes it 
and tastes. 

At that very moment Abe Gla- 
gower, conscientious young accoun- 
tant, is having a difficult time. 
This puzzling good-will item has 
had so many definitions over the 
years, so many ways of figuring it 
out have been offered, that he is a 
little puzzled as to which one to 
use. As his statistics and formulas 
accumulate, his power to do his job 
decays. Here, for example, is the 
rule set by the New York County 
Surrogate in the matter of Flur- 
scheim in a case involving the good- 
will of Franklin Simon & Com- 
pany. The court ruled that the 
valuation should be determined in 
the following manner: 


From the net profits for the three 
complete fiscal years preceding the death 
of the decedent, should be deducted 6 
per cent on the average net capital em- 
ployed for the same period and a deduc- 
tion of $100,000 for salaries of the two 
partners. The difference multiplied by 
five (or five years’ purchase price) is 
the value of good-will. 


On that definition our friend Abe 
would start off with a minus item 
of some $9,000,000, for there have 
been considerable losses during the 
last three years. He has before him 
also another ruling made by a 
Mid-Western Surrogate involving 
the “good-will” of a large national 
advertiser. In this case the Surro- 
gate said: 


In view of the length of time during 
which the business has been established, 
its reputation and its prominence, I 
lieve a five years’ average of the annual 
net profits to be a reasonable value of 
the good-will of the business. 


On this basis Abe will put down 
as the valuation for the good-will 
of the food company, five times 
minus $2,000,000 or minus $10,- 
000,000 or is it zero? I never was 
so hot at mathematics. 

But Mrs. Dickinson, suddenly 
offered by an attractive looking 
clerk a sample of the merchandise 
advertised by this same concern, 
didn’t know a thing about Mr. 
Glagower’s problem. She tried the 
tomato juice, the advertising of 
which she had read previously in 
two of her favorite publications. 
She tried it, enjoyed the taste, and 
ordered sizable quantities of it and 


also of eight other products made 
by the company before she leit 
Kusy’s store. It was the first time 
she had tried any of them. 

A subsequent interview with her 
reveals that since that day she has 
repeated her order on six of the 
products. She has now become a 
new customer of the company be 
cause of her good-will toward it 
created in her mind over a period 
of years by seeing its advertising 
copy. 

A Dangerous 
Confusion 


As I philosophically look at the 
valuation which accountants have 
put on various companies’ good-will 
I note items all the way from the 
$52,000,000 by General Motors, $42, 
000,000 on the books of Drug, Inc., 
a $22,000,000 item for National 
Dairy Products. Then I note the $1 
on the balance sheet of Liggett & 
Myers, Nash Motors, Packard 
Motor Car, General Mills and a 
host of others. I begin to believe 
that the consumer at the counter 
knows a whole lot more about what 
good-will really is than any firm 
of accountants. There seems to be 
danger as well as “boloney” in the 
confusion. 

No matter what formula is fol- 
lowed in ascertaining the value of 
good-will, there comes a time (such 
as the present) when they all be- 
come somewhat silly and the word 
itself loses meaning. 

For in the confusion thrown 
around this important word by 
accountants, promoters and others, 
there has developed a very grave 
danger to manufacturers who are 
consistent advertisers. 

Let’s look at the fundamentals 
of the matter. Long before Dillon, 
Read paid Dodge Brothers $16,- 
000,000 a letter for “good-will” 
(they paid $79,341,312.22 for the 
good-will item) ; long before other 
bankers and promoters started put- 
ting together companies, stock of 
which was later sold to the public, 
there was a more important item 
of good-will than the one for which 
the sellers of businesses got all they 
could in those hectic days. It was 
front-of-the-counter good-will, the 
kind that sells tomato juice and 
General Electric oil burners. It 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 
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“umm “Rambling 
=< Round Rhody” 


That’s the intriguing title of a current 
Artgravure feature in the Providence Sunday 
Journal. Pictures of interesting home people 
and places are part of the dominant local 
appeal. And “local,” here, means not a town, 
but a state. 


The Sunday Journal is practically without 
Rhode Island competition. Its circulation, 
largest of any Journal-Bulletin issue, is also 
the most thoroughly distributed throughout 
the Providence trade area. 


Various editions carry columns of neighbor- 
hood news to every section. It is inseparably 
of and for Rhode Island homes—an unparal- 
leled medium for presenting your message to 
this major group of above-average consumers. 


Providence Sunday Tourval 


Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston « New York + Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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still remains the brand of good-will 
which is of the greatest importance 
to the manufacturer who wants to 
conserve the future assets of his 
business. It is time that a sharp 
distinction was drawn between 
these two ideas both of which have 
the same label. 

A. C. Ernst once gave a defini- 
tion in Printers’ INK of the bal- 
ance sheet sort of good-will. He 
said that it was “The ability of a 
business to earn a profit over a 
period of years in excess of a 
normal interest return upon the 
invested capital.” 

In those days such value was 
usually determined by arriving at 
the average annual earnings for a 
number of years (from three to 
five) and then multiplying these 
average annual earnings by seven, 
ten or (in bull market days), 
fifteen. 


Something Quite 
Different 


But front-of-the-counter good- 
will is something quite different. A 
two-word definition of it might be 

“consumer salability.”” A somewhat 
longer but more elucidating defini- 
tion would be: “Good-will is the 
state of mind with which a possible 
purchaser approaches the display of 
the manufacturer’s merchandise at 
its point of sale.” 

That kind of good-will has no 
relation to whether the concern 
made $9,000,000 last year or 
showed a deficit of $4,500,000. 

Yet it is the very valuable in- 
gredient which has the power to 
turn the present mnerve-racking 
deficit into a possible enormous net 
profit five years hence. That is 
why it is good sense for a concern 
to advertise now not in spite of 
its deficit but even because of it. 
For unless a manufacturer keeps 
adding customers now by appealing 
to their good-will to buy, he is 
certainly digging a pit for himself 
when the upturn comes. 

The position in the industry 
which manufacturers will have 
when times become more normal 
certainly isn’t going to be helped 
by an ostrich-like attitude now. 
When any director attempts to 
justify a discontinuance of adver- 
tising by saying, “We are losing 
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money now. Therefore, our good- 
will isn’t worth anything. Why 
advertise?” he ought to have his 
head examined. 

The consumer is the employer, 
in every country of the world and 
for all kinds of merchandise. 
Profits, if they are ever again to 
be earned by companies now show- 
ing deficits, must come from con- 
sumption, not from production. 

That is why hard-boiled judges 
have very often allowed receivers 
to spend generous sums for the 
continuation of a company’s ad- 
vertising. Receivership is caused 
by any one of many troubles. The 
only way out of receivership is 
through consumers using the prod- 
uct or service. In many cases al- 
lowances by receivers for the con- 
tinuation of advertising brought 
the company back to earning power 
later. 

Unless a company which happens 
to be piling up deficits instead of 
profits during the year intends to 
execute a dismal retreat and keep 
on going downhill to eventual ob- 
livion, it must go out now after 
new customers. 

The way it secures new cus- 
tomers and retains its old is by 
building up that  front-of-the- 
counter good-will which has been 
too often confused with an item on 
the balance sheet. 


Good-Will Must Be 
Kept Alive 


Possible new customers are com- 
ing of age every day in the year. 
Any manufacturer who thinks that 
good-will is an item on a balance 
sheet only, and doesn’t have to be 
kept alive by advertising nourish- 
ment, should listen to a group of 
boys and girls of from fourteen to 
eighteen. They are talking of the 
day and moment when they are 
going to get their driver’s license, 
what kind of oil furnace they 
would put in their homes if and 
when they get married, what kind 
of house they would like to own, 
whether an autogiro would be a 
better thing to own than a regular 
airplane. 

The generation brought up on 
the idea that electric appliances, 
automobiles, radios, airplanes are a 

(Continued on page 89) 
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My HE Milwaukee Journal reaches more of every 
— element of population than any other Milwaukee 


em on newspaper ... but its leadership is most pronounced 
and its covetage most thorough in the home districts 
where incomes are highest. 
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FOR SALE: TWO MILLION 


DOLLARS WORTH OF WHITE SPACE 


for less than a million dollars! 


wo advertisements . . . both equal in the size of 

i ee white space they occupy. Both in the same 

publication. Both paying the same price for the 
same quantity of circulation. 

» Yet one advertisement will be seen and read by 
hundreds of thousands. The other will register with 
but a fraction of that number. One will sell goods 
to the tune of several times its cost. The other 
won’t sell half its cost. And though both adver- 
tisers paid out identical sums of money, one’s mes- 
sage obviously cost him appreciably more than the 
other’s. 

Why should there be this differential? Each had 
an equal opportunity; the cards weren’t stacked 
in favor of either. The answer—and the responsi- 
bility for success or failure—lies with what goes 
into the white space. 

Here is an actual instance. Some time ago, a new 
client came to us, a little discouraged with his 
previous advertising experience. Our first adver- 
tisement occupied a half-page of white space. In 
the corner a coupon offered a sample of the prod- 
uct for ten cents. 

The returns were more than twice those which 
this advertiser had received from double-spreads 
in four colors, making exactly the same offer, 
and appearing in the same publications. This 
manufacturer, since we have handled his adver- 
tising, has actually received on the average over 
two million dollars worth of white space for every 
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Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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million dollars he had spent previously . . . and it 
shows on his sales sheets. 

Recently Dr. Starch made a study which re- 
vealed that the half-page advertisements of one of 
our clients, appearing in a woman’s magazine, at- 
tracted more readers than full-page advertisements 
of competitors in the same issue! 

Various forms of testing we have employed over 
a period of years show that the effectiveness of 
advertisements can vary as much as 700%. 

When there is so much concern over advertis- 
ing costs and results, it is well to remember that 
advertising effectiveness usually rests squarely 
upon copy. 

Years ago we asserted — and modern investi- 
gations by various research specialists confirm 
our claim —that copy is the great variable in 
advertising. 

White space is nothing more than white space, 
no matter what you pay for it. Circulation, broadly 
speaking, is simply a collection, large or small, of 
uninterested individuals, no matter what it costs. 

Only copy can invest that white space with the 
drama, the glamor, and the irresistible appeal that 
will capture the attention of the uninterested, and 
make them read, make them buy. Only copy can 
provide two million dollars worth of white space 
at a cost of a million dollars or less. 


RY 
iN 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INc. 


Advertising 
New York: 405 Lexington Avenue 


St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 








Business Machine Sales Jump 


Some Significant Facts Which Will Reveal a Heavy Moral If You Read 
Between the Lines 


By J. G. Donley 


DISPATCH of great signifi- 
cance to business came out 
of Toronto last week, over the 
wires of the Canadian Press. It 
told of an upturn in an industry 
which touches all business through 
the accounting department —the 
typewriter and office machine in- 
dustry. In convention at Toronto, 
the dealers’ association reported 
that sales, both in Canada and the 
United States, have increased 20 
per cent in the last six weeks. 

What makes this particularly 
significant is the plain fact that 
when a company buys, say, book- 
keeping machines, it must have 
something to put on the books. 
The oil industry may have turned 
the corner, or textiles, or wool, or 
non-ferrous metals; but from the 
viewpoint of those in unrelated 
lines, “What of it?” 

But when offices buy equipment, 
there must be orders to be entered 
and accounts to be posted and all 
the other details of actual transac- 
tions to be attended to. And be- 
fore they add to such equipment 
there must be more life to busi- 
ness than there was two months 
ago. In the bookkeeping depart- 
ment they don’t deal in futures; 
they are working on today’s busi- 
ness. It takes increased sales to 
start business machines humming 
again. Talk, or what the skeptics 
call “propaganda,” won't do it. 
Back of this there must be some- 
thing as concrete as the newest 
hard-surface highway. 

Here is the evidence of buying, 
as given by L. H. Wood of Kan- 
sas City, president of the National 
Typewriter and Office Machine 
Dealers’ Association : 

“Until two months ago our sales 
were but 50 per cent of those of 
the previous year and one-third of 
the 1930 sales. But during the 
last six weeks sales throughout 
the continent have increased 20 
per cent. We believe this indi- 


A 


cates the bottom of the depression 
has been reached and business is 
on the upgrade.” 

Or, turning to Wall Street, it 
may be true that average security 
prices have crossed the major bear 
trend line for the first time since 
the decline started in 1929; it may 
be true that investors are steadily 
buying bonds and preferred stocks 
at rising prices—but what of it 
So far as the average business 
man can see, Wall Street was in a 
similar stew last spring. Where 
is there any direct connection be- 
tween stock prices and orders at 
this stage of the game? 

But, increased buying of office 
equipment—“Ah, that is different,” 
says Mr. Average Business Man 
“That’s a horse of another color.” 


Three Out of Five Have 


Better Business 


To check up on the dealers’ re- 
port and learn if the improvement 
in sales was reaching back to the 
factories, I talked with sales offi- 
cials of five of the leading com- 
panies in the field. Three out of 
five assured me that business was 
definitely better. Two were un- 
certain—one saying that sales were 
still spotty but there were evi- 
dences of improvement here and 
there; the other, while not willing 
to vouch for a reversal of the sales 
trend, put it this way: 

“Our experience has always been 
that office machines lag behind 
general buying. Many companies 
have machines which are not in 
use now. When their business 
picks up they take their office help 
back first and put these machines 
into use. Usually they do not re- 
quire new machines until there has 
been considerable business expan- 
sion, and they do not buy until 
they are convinced that the swing 
is upward. 

“But we are getting more busi- 
ness from newly organized com- 
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panies and firms—more than in the 
last two years. 

“While we have no evidence of 
a general pick-up, things seem to 
be right on the edge of a turn.” 

One of the officials who verified 
the turn said: “We find business 
distinctly better. A better feeling 
is evident all around and we ex- 
pect our business to improve very 
rapidly, if this sentiment holds.” 

More definite information came 
from another sales executive who 
said: 

“Since the first of August sales 
on our books have shown a marked 
increase over the previous month. 
Many companies have _ surplus 
business machines, but as these are 
put into use, orders for new ma- 
chines will become more frequent. 
We regard sales in our field as a 
very good barometer of general 
business.” 


Doubly Significant 
Evidence 


The most convincing evidence 
was furnished by the New York 
branch manager of a company 
which, among other office equip- 
ment, makes bookkeeping machines. 

“Our business started to pick up 
during the last few days of July,” 
said this man, “and August sales 
are running about 100 per cent 
better than the previous month. 

“To my mind this is doubly 
significant, for the reason that our 
sales usually lag from thirty to 
sixty days behind general business. 
When business turns bad, we usu- 
ally do not suffer for thirty to 
sixty days, and when business 
comes back to life we ordinarily 
do not feel it for a month or two. 

“T have kept records for twenty 
years, and the current expansion 
in sales is the first pick-up we 
have ever had in August, which in- 
clines me to the belief that one of 
two things is happening. Either 
general business has been on the 
mend since June or July, or the 
office machine business is feeling 
the upturn earlier than usual be- 
cause of the fact that there are 
such a large number of bad-con- 
dition machines in use. Support- 
ing the latter view is the fact 
that there has been practically no 
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trade-in business for the last two 
years. 

“In another case a large com- 
pany has equipment purchased in 
1925. Ordinarily such machines, 
in an organization of the character 
of this one, would be traded in in 
from five to six years. After put- 
ting me off for a long time, 
this company unexpectedly came 
through with an order for an en- 
tire new machine set-up.” 

I also learned that the employ- 
ment department of one office 
machine company with products 
requiring trained operators has 
experienced a notably increased 
demand from corporation offices. 
It placed 100 operators in July, 
but if the rate so far set in 
August is held, the total for this 
month will reach 250. In an- 
other case a school for operators 
shows a marked increase in regis- 
tration. 

It is evident from this that many 
who, a short time ago, did not feel 
like spending the money for train- 
ing, with prospects of a job un- 
certain, are now reassured. 

The point made by the branch 
manager about bad-condition equip- 
ment having something to do with 
the earlier than usual pick-up in 
office machine business is capable 
of much broader application. Buy- 
ing of new equipment of all kinds 
has been at the stagnation point so 
long that deferred requirements 
have undoubtedly grown to large 
proportions. 

When this point was made, | 
remarked that the office machine 
business was in the same position 
as the automobile industry. 

“Yes, that’s it,” replied my in 
formant. “And I have been a 
sinner along that line, too. I am 
driving a car that I would not 
think of using in good times. But, 
now that our business has defi- 
nitely turned upward, it won’t be 
long before I'll trade in the old 
car.” 





C. J. Cutajar with Briggs & 


Varley 
Charles J. Cutajar, formerly president 
of Cutaiar & Provost, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined Briggs & 
Varley, advertising agency, also of that 
city, as vice-president. 
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COLOR 


FITS THE BRIGHTER 











RESENT sales stimulation 

resulting from increased pub- 
lic confidence is strengthened by 
the use of color. A touch of bril- 
liance enhances your message and 
dominates the page. 


For little more than the cost of 
black on white—$23.84 to be 
exact—you can have the quick- 
ening attention value of one or 
two extra colors in Florida’s 
Foremost Newspaper. Three ex- 
tra colors are correspondingly 
inexpensive. 





Advertising agencies and their 
clients who want to catch the 
newborn enthusiasm at the crest 
of its brighter buying mood will 
use color in the Florida Market. 
Full information and sample 
pages will be sent on request. 















Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York ... . Chicago... . Los Angeles ... . San Francisco 
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We can’t give you 
‘“‘Nation’s Business” free. 


But the results of 21 surveys in- 
dicate that we may give you an 
equivalent volume of EXTRA, 
real circulation over other weeklies 





and Save you $950 to the last decimal point. 


draw your own conclusions as to the 

t oO $2 95 O a Pp age indicated by examining the extra ci 

? tion apparent for advertisements in Li 

week by week for the twenty-one 

HIS, the twenty-first week of the studied to date. Below is the extr 

Gallup-White surveys again suggests culation figured each week by proj 

that all page advertisements in Liberty may the results of the one hundred fifty 

average several hundred thousand more real, ough weekly interviews to the entird 

seen circulation than the advertisements in _ culations—a reliable procedure only 1 
other mass weeklies, regardless of greater or | degree that such projections indicate a 

less A.B.C. circulation. sistent trend: 


Projection of estimated extra circulation, ave 
by all page ads in Liberty over: 








Date of Issue City Second Weekly Third Weekly Fourth V 
(Greater A.B.C.Circ.) (Less ABC. 

July 4, 1931. .Springfield, Mass.... 200,758 71,321 (less) 
July 11, 1931. .Philadelphia, Pa... 405,993 368,226 
July 18, 1931..Greensboro, N. C... 289,665 183,396 
July 25, 1931..Columbus, Ohio... . $9,975 270,285 
Aug. 1,1931..Topeka, Kans. ..... 265,480 154,623 
Aug. 8, 1931..Sioux Falls, S. D... 267,910 189,064 
May 7,1932..Buffalo, N. Y...... 133,067 30,925 
May 14, 1932..Niagara Falls, N. Y. 221,433 235,414 
May 21,1932..Lockport, N. Y.... 40,652 123,341 
May 28, 1932..Rochester, N. Y.... 129,828 327,974 
June 4, 1932. .Eri 453,012 21,094 
June 11, 1932..Pittsburgh, Pa..... 309,529 44,915 
June 18, 1932. .Bethlehem, Pa...... 761,730 777,422 
June 25, 1932. .Allentown, Pa...... 625,267 823,630 
July 2, 1932..Easton, a 181,435 2,297 
July 9, 1932..Kingston, N. Y.... 154,552 287,291 
July 16,1932. .Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 852,526 702,299 
July 23, 1932..Albany, N. Y...... 193,087 93,851 
July 30, 1932. .Detroit, Mich...... 635,412 344,978 
Aug. 6, 1932 .Flint, Mich........ 343,430 558,437 
Aug. 13, 1932 

(this week) .. Jackson, Mich.... 157,521 281,192 
Average of All Surveys........ 299,814 249,929 





With these 21-times-proved extra real, weeklies (indeed, less per page per t 
seen circulation advantages, Liberty still than any other leading magazine). 
costs less per page than the next two biggest 1932-33 budget will buy more inser 
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“The hotter the day. m) tho mare yau 


need ETHYL” 
> 





Advertiser : 
Lucky Strike 


Agency: 

Lord & Thomas 
Space: 

Back Cover 
Attention Value: 

74% better 


than average 
page 


erage page 


ty. That means more chances at this 
endous extra attention value which 
ty makes available 52 times a year. 
view of these incontrovertible cost 
es—and the results of the twenty- 
weeks attention value studies to 
is it too much to say that “My 
-33 advertising appropriation in 
ty may spread my story over a wider 
of the population than if spent in 
other magazine”’? 
nrough the late-departed “fat” years, 
rtising decisions may understandably 
involved the relatively subtle shades 
ifference between “10 per cent more 
lation in this city group than that” 
ough all mass magazines are primar- 
rban media) or between “12 per cent 
circulation in this income group 
that” (although all mass magazines 
their circulation in the mass $2,000- 
)0 income groups) or between 45 
d “free sheet” and 43 pound “Eng- 
finish” paper stock, or between this 
ite editorial contributor and that 
pritative editorial department. 
bt these leam years are bringing more 
more dollar-minded executives back 
he fundamental premise that “‘adver- 
pis the multiplication of printed sales 
” And when an entirely new type 
esearch—a simple count of what 
le actually see and read—shows that 
comparatively new magazine with 
rial content and mechanical make- 
iferent from older established maga- 
may multiply the eyes reached by 
printed sales talk by hundreds of 
ands, it is no wonder that questions 
being asked and 1932-33 plans re- 
red in the light of this never-before- 
ble information. 


iberty sivas 


Advertiser: Ethyl Gasoline 
Agency: Batten, 


sborn 

Space: Black & White Spread 

Attention Value: 53% better than aver- 
age page 


Barton, Durstine & 


Advertiser : 
Campbell 
Soup 
gency: 

F. Wallis 
Armstrong 
Co. 


4A 


Space: 
4-Color | 
Page A 

Attention | ‘he, 

Value: = 
62% better | 
than aver- 
age page 





Highest Rated Ads of the 
Week 


These ads are selected regardless of 
size, position or the magazine in 
which they appeared. They are 
simply the advertisements which fer 
more of the 150 men and women in- 
terviewed in Jackson, Michigan, this 
week remembered, than any others. 
(Their advantage is measured on 
this page by comparison with the 
average rating of all full page ads 
in all magazines.) Their high at- 
tention value may have been due to 
position, color, size, basic idea, 
presentation or the combination of 
all these 

necessarily the 

sense of having sold the most 
goods (no reliable way of measur- 
ing that ultimate object of maga- 
zine advertisements having yet come 
to our notice). Their ratings are 
solely on the basis of ‘attention 
value,”” that characteristic being the 
first of tlie series of sub-objectives 
which must be accomplished before 
the sales-function may be achieved. 
The ‘“‘attention value” ratings on 
this page and those being made 
available to the many-score adver- 
tisers in the big weeklies who have 
requested them for their own ad- 
vertisements are available because 
Percival White Incorporated, an in- 
dependent research organization, is 
checking the attention value of all 
advertisements BY MAGAZINES 
. For, while attention value is 
only one of the many things an 
advertisement must accomplish, it 
must be the primary contribution of 
a magazine to an advertiser. A 
magazine is used to multiply the 
advertiser's impressions and the 
Gallup and Percival White Incor- 
porated surveys are being carried on 
to measure these impressions in 
terms of impressions received rather 
than impressions printed. 


QOD OMHADDW HnNMTOHA 
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-Authority: Media Records 


National Advertising Representatives 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Place of Advertising in the Sales 
Department Program 


limken Uses It as Advance Agent for the Salesman and Also to Fortify 
His Own Belief in Product 


An Interview by B. J. Duncan with 


E. V. Walsh 


General Sales Manager, The Timken Silent Automatic Company 


‘¢@EVERAL examples have been 

recorded in our organization 
of sales actually closed by advertis- 
ing—as the result of salesmen 
using our tear-sheet plan.” 

It was not the intention of E. V. 
Walsh, general sales manager of 
The Timken Silent Automatic 
Company, who made the above 
statement, to set us thinking of ad- 
vertising as a closer of sales. 
Rather this pinnacle of advertis- 
ing’s usefulness was brought out in 
a general discussion with PRINTERS’ 
Ink of how dealers and branch 
managers and their salesmen may 
utilize advertising and work with 
it as an effective tool in their sell- 
ing equipment. 

“To insure the attention of inter- 
ested prospects our branches and 
many of our progressive dealers,” 
said Mr. Walsh, in explanation of 
the tear-sheet plan, “follow the 
practice of mailing tear sheets of 
current advertising to each sales- 
man’s selected list. 

“In cases where the salesman 
discovers a certain point in the 
copy applicable to a particular 
prospect, he emphasizes the idea by 
underscoring it or making a writ- 
ten notation on the sheet. In sev- 
eral instances prospects have 
brought out the marked tear sheets 
on the salesman’s next call, and the 
added weight of the printed word 
has closed the sale then and there.” 


No Time to Think 
of Bad Business 


Mr. Walsh has come to be 
known as a master sales manager 
because he is constantly prepared 
with plans to get business under all 
conditions, and is always so busy 
working out these plans that he has 
no time to think of business as bad 
or of reasons why the product can- 
wot be sold. He works with evi- 


dence rather than opinions. He 
overcomes sales problems by ana- 
lyzing and _ standardizing ways 
which have been worked out suc- 
cessfully by hundreds of dealers 
and branch managers. What he 
says here is based on such success- 
ful practice, not theory. 


A Complete Story in 
Each Advertisement 


“We have worked out a plan and 
a place for advertising in the sales 
program of our branches and deal- 
ers,” says Mr. Walsh. “Perhaps I 
should explain at the start that our 
advertising fits particularly well 
into sales programs because it fol- 
lows a definite policy: Each adver- 
tisement tells a complete selling 
story. Consequently, each piece of 
copy is easily translatable and 
transferable to the salesman’s own 
method and language. 

“Our advertising, in all its forms, 
is designed for just two purposes: 
(1) To help branches and dealers 
build their business on a sound 
foundation of public good-will; 
(2) to make it easier for salesmen 
to close more sales. 

“While advertising cannot take 
the place of personal selling, it 
reaches a greater volume of pos- 
sible buyers and creates a mass of 
favorable impressions which can be 
made by no other means. To make 
the most of these favorable impres- 
sions, to follow through on the ad- 
vantage gained, to cash in on it, it 
is essential that salesmen under- 
stand its place and purpose in sell- 
ing plans; that they know how to 
utilize and work with it as an effec- 
tive sales tool. 

“Advertising—we tell our branch 
managers and dealers—sells the 
market, rather than the individual ; 
it is general, rather than unit sell- 
ing. In the case of any article of 
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considerable value, such as an oil 
burner, it is merely a step in the 
sale. For that reason, it requires 
belief and understanding on the 
part of those who supervise sales- 
men, along with education of sales- 
men to make it do its full duty and 





INK 


advertising comes in for attention 
on the first day. After a burner 
demonstration and a general talk 
on the industry, the training plan 
assumes that the new salesman’s 
next curiosity concerns the com- 
pany’s advertising story, and hay- 
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++. either 
to *“ean te emetcottanam 
wholly grasp . . . a janitors work. Is it fair 
Goteantis veep Giisann tesie - this 
important responsibility . .. when Automatic 
1. yHome Heating can be installed in less than 
g, cere. + im any weather? Can any 
7 investment pay richer dividends than this? 
The Timken Silent Automatic Oil Burner 
"furnishes automatic home heating in its 
most economical form—with low cost oil. 





Automatically eistened cir ts eveitahte through the Timken Aicten Humidifier. It takes the piace =~ 23 


Over 75,000hems er ng Teen ol % 
Silent Automatic burners today. 
installations during 1931 led the entire indus. 


try. Any Timken or Silent Automatic owner an 


A small payment will place a Timken Silent 

Automatic Oil Burner in your home. Balance < 20 
on easy terms, beginning next fall. us cal 
for a demonstration or mail the coupon a2 





of one of your radsators. Ab 
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Timben-Teco Indirect yma 
eco Water Heater or Timben Silent Automatic Weter Heater. These devices 
will be imstalled for only $25 down — balance in small monthly payments—beginning next fall. <_ 25 
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This Advertisement Is Marked oe Key te Which Corre- 
spond to Numbers in an Analysis Prepared for Dealers 


pay its way as a mutually good in- 
vestment. 

“Advertising will not sell a 
specialty product to the point of 
making it a mere order-taking 
job on the part of the salesman. 
But, because it is a very important 
step in advancing the salesman’s 
interest with the prospect, the rea- 
son for each advertisement should 
be carefully analyzed for him. And 
he should be instructed specifically 
as to how he can personally back 
up the appearance of each piece of 
copy for his own benefit. At least 
50 per cent of our advertising de- 
pends for its value on the inter- 
esting, enthusiastic and personal 
follow-up of both dealer and sales- 
man.” 

The Timken Automatic plan of 
promoting the use of advertising in 
all sales programs involves several 
things. As a part of the eight-day 
training program for new salesmen, 
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ing him study it will not only 
satisfy that curiosity, but also let 
him see how the story is told, the 
absence of exaggerated statements, 
the standing of the company in the 
industry, etc. 

In suggesting subjects for sales 
meetings, the company tells dealers 
that it is an excellent idea while 
copy is running to take the piece 
which is to appear during the week, 
analyze and discuss it bit by bit, 
and show the salesman how he can 
adapt the very words of the copy 
to his conversation. Each time a 
newspaper advertisement appears in 
the dealer’s territory, the company 
sends him a bulletin which de- 
scribes and analyzes it. Dealers 
are instructed to take the copy oi 
the current advertisement, analyze 
it point by point and show salesmen 
how and why each point is intro- 
duced into the copy. 

If dealers study the company’s 
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ulvertising carefully, they are told, 
hey will see that it is thoughtfully 
designed on the principle that copy 
vhich cannot be translated into the 
anguage of salesmanship falls 
short of its chief function; namely, 
that of acting as an advance agent 
for the salesman. 

In order to show dealers specifi- 
cally how this should be done in 
sales meetings, a reproduction of a 
double-page advertisement, marked 
with key numbers which corre- 
spond to numbers in an accompany- 
ing analysis is supplied. 

The copy portion of this adver- 
tisement is reproduced with, this 
article, and some of the points 
made, beginning with number 4, 
may be summarized as follows: 
(Points 1, 2 and 3 refer to the 
headline with strong display and 
attention value; the illustration 
dramatizing dirt and drudgery of 
old methods; and the sub-head 
which makes an appeal to the 
husband. ) 


No. 4 dramatizes and develops in text 
the story already suggested in the illus- 
tration. 

No. 5 suggests that furnace tending is 
a menial job. 

No. 6 that it is unfair to ask the 
woman to assume its responsibilities. 

No. 7 suggests convenient installation, 
inticipating the common objection. 

No. 8 suggests a good investment. 

No. 9 tells “‘why’”—because of its 

onomy 

Ne. fa displays the small down pay- 
ment, etc. 

No. 11 mentions the main feature of 
the design. 

No. 12, simplicity. 

No. 13, silence. 

No. 15, the result—3-way economy. 

No. 16 proves general acceptance. 

No. 17 mentions leadership—selling 
acceptance from another angle. 

No. 18 suggests owner testimony. 

No. 19 calls attention to the organiza- 
tion behind the _Product. 

No. 20 says “Easy to buy.” 

No. 21 says “Easy to pay for.” 

No. 22, summer terms. : 

No. 23 asks the reader to do something 
about it right away—in other words, a 

closer.”” 

No. 24, the block of type in italics, 

riefly selis important accessories. 

No. 25, the important matter of a 

nall down payment is repeated. 

, Ne. 26 shows the strong display of 

product name. 

‘ve 27, a bold display of the branch 
» dealer’s name and address. 

No. 28, the coupon makes action easier 

or the reader and gives us a certain 
line on the pulling power of the copy. 


“Many salesmen have found it a 
fitable practice to carry tear 
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sheets of a current advertisement,” 


says Mr. Walsh. “They use these 
to back up some features they have 
advanced or objections they have 
answered, or sometimes, to find out 
if the prospect has seen and re- 
membered the copy. 

“This method often serves as a 
lead for increasing the prospect's 
interest. It also increases his re- 
spect for the company’s advertising 
and salesmen, if the prospect sees 
that the salesman believes in his 
company’s advertising sufficiently 
to use it as an actual exhibit. 

“To keep the sales organization 
sold on advertising as a usable 
sales tool, I have summarized some 
of the results that can be obtained 
by the intelligent use of advertising, 
from the standpoint of the dealer, 
the salesman, the product and the 
institution, as follows: 

“I—Branch Managers and Deal- 
ers: 


1. Keeps you sold on your own 
product. 

. Builds up your standing. 

. Moves goods off your shelves. 

Shows where product can be 

had. 

. Merchandises product to your 

salesmen and their prospects. 

. Improves the morale of your 
entire organization. 


A mn £WNH 


“TI—Salesmen : 

. Paves the way to ‘approach.’ 

. Keeps contact between calls. 

. Reaches buying influences. 

. Confirms your story. 

. Has accumulative value of 
repetition. 

. Influences salesmen into right 
selling talk. 

“T1I—Product : 

1. Creates and widens market. 

2. Educates masses of prospec- 
tive buyers. 

3. Helps sales. 

4. Identifies product 

substitutes). 
: Establishes good-will. 
7 


joa nbwhr— 


(against 


. Maintains after-the-sale inter- 
est. 

. Sells service behind the prod- 
uct. 


“IT V—Institutional : 

1. Establishes leadership. 

2. Keeps the name in constant as- 
sociation with the highest de- 
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velopment of the industry. 
3. Creates and controls good-will. 
4. Builds a stable foundation. 
5. Attracts and holds desirable 
personnel. 


“And we also point out to deal- 
ers and branch managers that we 
devote practically half of the copy 
to selling the advantages of oil 
heating before we proceed to sell 
our particular burner. This is done 
on the theory that the average 
prospect needs to be aroused to an 
enthusiastic desire as to the need 
for and superiority of automatic oil 
heating before we can attempt to 
sell him a particular type. In other 
words, our advertising sells in the 
way we train salesmen to sell— 
emphasizing the ‘why’ rather than 
the ‘how.’ 

“In the final analysis, we are 
convinced that advertising is a vital 
factor in the education of salesmen. 
And we strive to impress sales ex- 
ecutives with the fact that it can be 
capitalized to its fullest extent only 
when they make it their business to 
point out clearly to their salesmen 
the various features of our cur- 
rent copy appeal and show them 
how to put these features to work.’ 


H. K. Stroud Joins United 


States Agency 

Herbert K. Stroud has joined the 
United States Advertising Corporation 
at New York as marketing counsel and 
contact on accounts in the pharmaceutical 
field. At the same time he continues his 
service as merchandising counsel for 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., and business 
manager of its trade organ ‘“‘Selling & 
Service.’ ; 

Mr. Stroud has recently been vice- 
president of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. He 
formerly headed his own agency and was 
also at one time with Frank Seaman, 
Inc. 


Clarence Vredenburgh to Join 
Vredenburgh Kennedy Agency 


Clarence Vredenburgh will join_ the 
Vredenburgh Kennedy Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, on Sep- 
tember 1, as executive vice-president. He 
has been with Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
as an executive vice-president and_for- 
merly was with Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
Inc., and with Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


Appoints Hetherington Watson 
The Stokes & Smith Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of packaging and 
box making machinery, has appointed the 
Hetherington Watson Company, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


BOW SAICSTICHI, 


4 dealers study the compan) 
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P. W. Combs and E. R. Fuller 
Join Esty Staff 


P. Wesley Combs has become asso- 
ciated with William Esty and Company, 
New York advertising agency, as vice 
president in charge of marketing. He 
was until recently with the Genera 
Motors Corporation as advertising man 
ager of the Oakland Motor Car Company, 
and manager of advertising and sales 
promotion, sales section. For eight years 
previous to that he was a marketing 
executive with The Blackman Company, 
New York advertising agency. 

Edward R. Fuller has joined the staf 
of William Esty and Company, as 
vice-president and account executive. He 
previously was an account executive i: 
the New York office of the J. Walte: 
Thompson Company. Prior to that he 
was general manager of Luxor, Limited 
and general manager of Lucien Lelong, 
Inc. 


Harry Tipper, Advertising 
Director, ‘““Forbes Magazine” 


Harry Tipper, formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Ger 
eral Motors Export Division, has bee: 
appointed advertising director of Forbes 
Magazine, New York, effective Septen 
ber 1. He was also formerly an executive 
of the Class Journal Company and at one 
time was advertising manager of thi 
Texas Company. 

Mr. Tipper is a former president of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
He also organized the School of Market- 
ing at New York University with George 
Burton Hotchkiss and was a member of 
its faculty for eleven years. 


R. D. Merrill with Croot 
Agency 

Robert D. Merrill, at one time sales 
and advertising manager of the Malted 
Cereals Company, Burlington, Vt., and, 
later, advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, has joined the Sam- 
uel C. Croot Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as vice-president. Mr 
Merrill was more recently with the New 
York office of The Farm Journal. 


Advanced by Sheaffer Pen 


Grant Olson, for several years export 
manager of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, and be- 
fore that, head of the sales correspon- 
dence department, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He will continue 
to supervise the work of the export 
department and domestic and export sales 
correspondence in addition to his new 
duties. 


Has Candy Account 

The Duncan May Candy Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., manufacturer of 
Pecan Glacé and other pecan confections, 
has appointed Lake-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., 
Memphis advertising agency, to direct its 
+ eee account. Magazines will he 
used, 
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“Many salesmen have found it a «. Keeps the name in constant as- 
fitable practice to carry tear sociation with the highest de- 
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CIRCULATION 









Is The Reason 
For Detroit News 
Effectiveness 


Judged by any standard, 
Detroit News circulation is 
Detroit’s most productive cir- 
culation. In quantity, The De- 
troit News leads, having the 
largest circulation in Michigan. 
In potential buying power De- 
troit News circulation ranks 
first because it reaches more of 
the homes with buying power 
than any other Detroit medium. 
That is why advertisers concen- 
trate collectively over 50% of 
their entire Detroit newspaper 
appropriations in The News, as 
the records during the last 18 
years clearly show. Use of The 
News exclusively is the eco- 
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whom The News is delivered. 
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JOURNAL READERS\R 





“SMOKES” ~ 


tomat 

OME Journal readers don’t smoke. The offoduct 

that do smoke buy so many cigars, cigaretflye in 
and pipe tobacco—day after day — that | 

Journal in June led all the other New Y#'* 


newspapers in Tobacco advertising. ae 


It must take a lot of tobacco to supply 650,4 wher 
Metropolitan New Y ork families—a lot of Chesthders ; 
field, Lucky Strike, Old Gold and Raleigh cigaret 

—a lot of Granger, Edgeworth and Target pg EW 
tobacco—a lot of Admiration, Dutch Masters, 
Producto, “44,”” New Bachelor, Rob’t Burns 
White Owl cigars—all advertised in the Journ 
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RSRE BUYING 





Photo Courtesy LIGGETT’S DRUG STORES 


bbacco isn’t all they buy. They’re in the 

ket for other products—for automobiles, 

tomatic refrigerators, clothing, furniture, food 
- The ofoducts—everything they use and wear and 
3, Cigaretfive in their homes. 


— that 
New Yave you something to sell? Something you 


uld like to sell to one-third of all the worth- 

hile homes in New York? Here’s your market 
ly 650, where sales are easier — because Journal 
of Chesihders are buying. 


th cigaref 

rage PEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
Masters, America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 

: Burns 3 REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 

he Journ RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Yes, Changing a Slogan Can Help 
Increase Sales 


For Instance, “We Dry with Water” Has an Intriguing Sound and Made 
Washing Machines Sell Faster 


Cuemicat Paper Mrc., Co. 
Horyoxke, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Sometime ago I saw a long list of 
slogans now in popular use. I would 
like to get such a list and I am won- 
dering if you have one in your files or 
—_ tell me where I can get such a 

E. S. Dunsar, 
Advertising Manager. 
Trave Lasoratoriges, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

I have seen many lists of slogans 
printed in your paper. Some slogans 
sound as if they had selling value. 
Others just sound silly to me. Have 
you ever heard of a case where chang- 
ing one added to sales? 

A. G. DaLryMPLe, 

Treasurer. 

LOGANS are curious things. 
Invented originally by Scottish 
warriors to keep up their courage 
on border raids, they sometimes 
come to represent real value when 
associated in the mind of a cus- 
tomer with a definite product. 

Some of them are undoubtedly 
silly but those are the ones which 
are invented out of thin air. The 
valuable ones usually grow slowly 
out of some selling point developed 
in the trade and owe part of their 
value to a consistent advertising 
policy. 

Mr. Dalrymple asks a question 
which is continually being answered 
by slogans which grow slowly. One 
of the latest examples we know 
of is that of the Mengel Body 
Company in its adventure with a 
brand new slogan on a brand new 
product. This company started in 
the gloomy business period of the 
early ’70’s. For many years it was 
a pioneer in the manufacture of 
wood products of different types. 
When the automobile came along 
it went into the body business. Re- 
cently it organized an_ electrical 
appliance division and its newest 
product is a midget clothes wash- 
ing machine. 

This is a unique little machine 
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developed after much experimenta- 
tion and is being advertised and 
distributed through department 
stores, furniture stores and depart- 
mentized hardware and electrical 
outlets as well as the public utili- 
ties. The midget washer operates 
on a hydraulic principle in that the 
water pressure from the faucet ex 
pands a rubber diaphragm against 
the clothes, thus squeezing the 
clothes dry. 

The company first described this 
operation as being done by water 
pressure and used the slogan. “We 
Dry with Water Pressure.” Later 
on the last word was eliminated 
and the company’s slogan became, 
“We Dry with Water.” 

Teel Williams, director of sales, 
tells Printers’ INK that it was 
never suspected the washer had 
such a great side-show appeal un 
til that last word was eliminated. 
“We Dry with Water” sounded 
like such a paradox that the curios- 
ity of hundreds of people was 
immediately aroused. They came to 
investigate and when their curiosity 
was satisfied many of them re 
mained to buy. 

This is one specific incident that 
seems to answer Mr. Dalrymple’s 
question and it is typical of many 
A slogan that suggests a process 
or an action and in addition has 
strong attention value is likely to 
have far more sales appeal than 
one which is merely clever or a 
play on words.—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 





= ° , 
Bernard King Partner in Berlin 
Agency 
Bernard King has joined with Pat 
Stadlinger in starting an advertisir 
business in Berlin, serving both fo: 
eign and domestic clients. Mr. King 
was formerly with N. W. Ayer & Sor 
Inc., and the J. Walter Thompson Cor 
pany, in the United States. Later he w: 
art director of the London office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company and, mo 
recently, manager of the Berlin office « 

Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
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When the Counter Display 
Says “Try Me” 


Drake Bakeries Add Idea to Product Which Makes Display Invite 
Action 


NCE in a while it becomes 

possible for a manufacturer, 
by adding a new idea to his display 
container, to add at the same time 
a talking point for his product. 
Such a happy combination has en- 
abled Drake Bakeries to invite 
action on the counter, where the 
product is displayed and give their 


was admitted that doughnuts which 
had been sugared in advance began 
to look a little bit mussy when al- 
lowed to stand on the counter any 
length of time. 

In addition to these obvious ad- 
vantages of the new package, G. A. 
Hoernle, vice-president and general 
manager of Drake Bakeries, tells 





point. 
The doughnuts are wrapped in 


‘Do-Nuts” a new talking 
transparent cellulose bags and 
placed in four rows in the paper- 
hoard package. The sugar is kept 
separate from the doughnut so that 
the customer has the choice of 


eating the product either sweetened 


r not, according to his individual 
taste. 

The small parcel of sugar placed 
m top of the doughnuts is a part 
if the doughnut package itself, but 
is separated from it by a narrow 
ribbon drawn tightly. The cus- 
tomer is told on the display carton 
that he has only to pull the bottom 
ribbon and shake the package to 
sugar his doughnuts. 

This new package came as the 
result of studying the product on 
the shelves of retailers, where it 


Printers’ INK that the general run 
of sugar doughnuts call for a spe- 
cial preparation of sugar, which is 
almost twice the cost of sugar 
which can be used in connection 
with the display container now 
being used. 

He also adds that when dough- 
nuts or crullers are sugared soon 
after they are made and then 
wrapped within a period of a day 
or two, they become grease soaked 
through the sugar, making a rather 
disagreeable looking product. 

The new Drake display container 
offers an excellent example of a 
manufacturer who looked at his 
product, his package and display 
with new eyes and added a feature, 
after his investigation, which lifts 
his product out of the class of the 
commonplace. 
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60 


Top Filling Stations Adop4 






New Gasoline in Yeat 










O lack of variety in gasoline brands ex 
ists in Chicago to make the introductiog 
of another easy—yet a new, unknown moto 
fuel was able to enter the field and securqill 


600 first-class outlets in a single year... 
* * * * 




























Playing a decidedly important part in the suc 
cessful launching of this and many other new 
products in Chicago, is increasingly the lot of And 
the Chicago American. The list of advertis#® the 
ers who have found the type of cooperationf''¢ 
given by Chicago’s first evening newspaper #" b 
fruitful source of sales highs and sales-cosg?'OU! 
lows is long, growing constantly longer. mere 


Through persistent, penetrating, practical 
study of the nation’s second largest single 
market, the Chicago American has equipped 
itself to give a marked degree of useful aid 

to advertisers. A 


In the vital matters of efficient and low-cost 
coverage of distributing channels, of dealethi-my, 
selection, location of big-volume centers, in-{ 
creasing dealer activity, this newspaper hasg\“''0 
proved the value of its cooperation scoregRO] 
of times. 
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advertis#s the fact that it is given in a giant market 
peratio vhich is able to buy, is buying, will go 
spaper apn buying any product which is properly 
sales-cosprought to its attention, which is so/d and not 
er. nerely exposed for sale. 


practical 


vr CHICAGO 
~ AMERICAN 


low-cost 
good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 


f dealer rirculation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 
\ters, inf 
iper has National Representatives: 


n scoresRODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Old Knives for New 


1847 Rogers Bros. Will Advertise a National Trade-in Sale to Stimulat 
Silverware Business 


TATISTICIANS _ probably 

have not yet estimated the life 
span of the average knife or fork. 
There is no doubt that an ordinary 
piece of cutlery enjoys a rather 
healthy tenure on the dinner table. 
And one need not be a statistician 
to conclude that in hard times this 
tenure is indefinitely prolonged. 

The family that is under the 
handicap of a depleted budget can 
somehow manage to get along 
with the old silverware. The forks 
may be slightly bent, the knives a 
trifle dull, the spoons tarnished a 
bit—but under the effect of tight- 
ened pursestrings, the old silver- 
ware will take on all the signifi- 
cance of a family heirloom. 

That, in brief, is the problem 
which is confronting manufac- 
turers of tableware today. In a 
move calculated directly to in- 
crease sales of a single product, 
and indirectly other articles, the 
1847 Rogers Bros. Division of the 
International Silver Company is 
borrowing a leaf from the experi- 
ences of the automotive industry. 
That the automobile industry long 
ago found out that the main im- 
pediment to the purchase of a new 
car was the problem of disposing 
of the old, is history. Thus the 
trade-in, which though far from 
being an unmitigated panacea, is 
nevertheless a leading factor in 
new-car sales. 

From September 10 to October 1, 
therefore, Rogers will offer a 
trade-in, whereby the consumer 
can go to a dealer’s store and for 
any of her old knives receive a 
25 per cent discount on the new 
product, on Viande knives. While 
the idea is not entirely without 
precedent, this particular event is, 
according to C. C. Gabel, advertis- 
ing and sales manager of the com- 
pany, “the first nationally adver- 
tised trade-in sale on silverware in 
history.” 

Viande knives were first intro- 
duced in the latter part of 1929. 
The chief difference between this 


knife and an ordinary knife is in 
the size of the blade. In the old 
conventional knife the blade wa 
longer than the handle. The new 
knife utilizes a short blade and a 
long handle which gives it severa! 
advantages. 

Since their first appearance thes: 
knives have been extensively ad 
vertised with the result that toda) 
over 60 per cent of the company’s 
hollow handle knife sales are i 
this item. 

Recently a series of tests at 
women’s luncheon clubs was made 
It was found that 82 per cent oi 
all the women who were given the 
opportunity to use both the regular 
and the Viande knife preferred 
the latter. This definitely showed 
that while six out of ten women 
who were buying new silverwar: 
insisted on the new type knives, 
eight out of ten, whether the 
were buying or not, would hav 
liked them. In the trade-in, it is 
felt, will lie just the incentive 
needed to spur the latent percen- 
tage to action. 


Fashion and Economy 


the Theme 


A two-page spread in four colors 
will appear in the October issue of 
a woman’s magazine to advertis« 
the sale. The theme of this adver 
tisement is both fashionableness 
and economy. The copy contains 
an endorsement letter from Emil; 
Post and also carries a coupon 
offering a free booklet, “Answer 
ing the Question of How Mucl 
Silver.” 

To insure that its retailers se 
cure full benefit from the trade-in 
plan, special literature and helps 
have been prepared, such as fold 
ers with space for the dealer’s im 
print, special newspaper advertise 
ments and display material. In 
sheet inserted in the folders, four 
salient features of the plan are 
brought to the dealer’s attention as 
follows: 

“1. Your 


customers trade it 
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their old knives (any make) for 
iew Viande knives at a 25 per cent 
liscount. 

“2. You make full profit on 
nerchandise bought for this trade- 
n sale. 

“3. A discount of 25 per cent 
rom your regular price will apply 
tu all 1847 Rogers Bros. Viande 
knives invoiced before October 1. 
This discount will apply to Viande 
knives, whether bought in sets of 
six or eight, in knife and fork sets, 
or in standard 26, 34 and 50-piece 
sets. Note. Discount applied only 
to the Viande knives. 

“4. A double-page spread in full 
colors (National woman’s maga- 
zine) October issue—will announce 
this important event to your cus- 
tomers.” 

As a further tie-up with the 
event a window display contest is 
also being inaugurated with prizes 
totaling $1,800. Dealers are 
grouped in three classes. 

Class I is for dealers in towns 
under 50,000 population with no 
restrictions as to size of windows. 
Classes II and III are for dealers 
in towns over 50,000 but the former 
excludes windows over twelve feet 
long, while the latter is confined 
only to larger windows. Each 
class has fourteen prizes starting 
at $300 and tapering off to $10. 

While the trade-in embraces 
only the Viande knives a sizable 
amount of additional business is to 
be expected. Obviously when a 
dealer makes a sale of knives it 
will be easy to suggest an accom- 
panying set of forks or other 
pieces. 


A. G. Frost, Vice-President, 
Esterbrook Pen 


A. G. Frost has been elected vice- 
president of the Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Camden, Before joining the 
Esterbrook company Mr. Frost was vice- 
president of the Wahi Company, with 
which he had been associated for over 
ten years. 


J. A. O’Connell Appointed 
by Mickelberry’s 


John A. O’Connell, for fifteen years 
sales manager of the canned meat de- 
partment of the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has resigned to join 
aikutheee | Food Products Company, 
of that city, as sales manager. 
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Atlanta Advertisers Help Rail- 
road Promote Excursion 


When the Western Railroad of Ala- 
bama recently advertised a special ex- 
cursion trip from Montgomery, Ala., to 
Atlanta, a number of local Atlanta con- 
cerns, with an eye on extra profits, co- 
operated with the railroad in putting 
across the special event. 

A half-page advertisement in Mont- 
gomery papers was used by the railroad 
to announce the excursion, offering a 
special rate of $1 for the trip. In 
addition, a hotel, an amusement park, a 
soft drink concern and a taxicab com- 
pany, all of Atlanta, took equal space 
in seeking the business of the ex- 
cursionists while visiting Atlanta. 

As a result of these combined efforts 
5,000 people made the trip. 





American Ice Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


Effective September 1, the American 
Ice Comoes and its subsidiary compa- 
nies, nickerbocker Ice Company, 
and = Boston Ice Company, have 
appointed Batten, Barton, urstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to direct their advertising. 

This appointment includes the adver- 
tising of ice, ice refrigerators, coal and 
fuel oil in a group of major cities, and 
also includes the advertising of the 
Knickerbocker Laundry Company, Inc., 
newly opened to serve Metropolitan 
New York. 





Inland Press Elects 
J. L. Meyer 


John L. Meyer has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. He succeeds Wil V 
Tufford, who died last month. Mr. 
Meyer’s offices will be at 12 East Mifflin 
Street, Madison, Wis., for the present 
and later on in Chicago. Mr. Meyer is 
head of The John Meyer Press Ex- 
change, of Madison. 


L. M. Green with New York 
“Daily Mirror” 


L. Marshall Green, formerly with the 
New York Daily News and, more re- 
cently, national advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Graphic, has 
joined the advertising staff of the New 
York Daily Mirror. 


“All Outdoors” Acquires Two 


Magazines 
All Outdoors, Los Angeles, has ac- 
quired the Arcadian Magazine, Emi- 
nence, Mo., and the Swapper-Sportsman, 
Detroit. The newly acquired — eae 
will be merged with Ali Guiloere 











Teutonophone to Grey 
Teutonophone, Inc., New York, has 
appointed The Grey Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
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THE STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


The Sunpapers in June 
Daily (M & E) 282.632 


MORNING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Weodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: C. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


NOW THEY CAN BUY MORE! 


By actual count, more than fifty of the textile mills of Central 
Massachusetts have started up on full production schedules dur- 
ing the past two months—From editorial in WORCESTER 
EVENING GAZETTE, August 11, 1932. 


From the suburban news columns of the Worcester Telegram and The Evening 
Gazette during July and early August the following items are gleaned: 


ASHLAND—Warren Co. (clocks) receives large government order. 

CHARLTON CITY—More business than for months at local mills. 

CLINTON—Clinton Dye Works reports business better than for 3 years. 

FRANKLIN—Clover Worsted Co. operating on day and night schedule. 

GARDNER—Florence Stove Co. goes on full time. 

MARLBORO—City officials announce increasing employment in shoe 
factories. 

MEDWAY-—Stone Co. (woolens) to operate 10 hours a day. 

MAY NARD-—Several hundred American Woolen Co. operatives return 
to work. 

FITCHBURG—U. S. Travelware*Corp. operating two shifts. 

CARY VILLE—Taft Woolen Co. calls back many employes. 

WARREN—Warren Woolen Mill operating on full time. 

WINCHENDON—Considerably more business reported at toy factories. 

a Herman Shoe Co. making 1,200 pairs a day—expect to reach 

2,000. 


PUTNAM—24-hour day schedule started at Putnam Woolen Corp. 
SOUTHBRIDGE—24-hour day schedule at Southbridge Finishing Co. 
PALMER—Increasing business at the plant of Jarvis & Jarvis (trucks). 
NORTHBRIDGE—Two shifts working at Paul Whitin mill. 
WEBSTER —Stevens Linen Mill opened on full time August |. 
NORTH GROSVENORDALE—About 500 begin work at mills. 
MEDWAY—Fabyan Mills reopen. 

FRAMINGHAM—Roxbury Carpet Co. reopens. 
WEBSTER—Tiffany Woolen Mills operating on full time. 


Increasing payrolls throughout this Worcester suburban territory 
mean increasing sales for Telegram and Gazette advertisers. Fami- 
lies throughout this area depend on the Telegram and Gazette for 
home news, gathered daily by 128 suburban reporters covering 
201 communities. Sales throughout this area are primarily influ- 
enced by Telegram and Gazette advertising, the ONLY medium 
affording adequate coverage of the Worcester City and Suburban 
Market, which spends at retail more than $224,000,000 a year. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for More Than Four Years 


Over 100,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Too Much Stage Management 
Jams Selling Machine 


this Salesman Spent So Much Time Getting Ready to Sell Choice 
Prospect That Competitor Landed Order 


By John F. Bush, Jr. 


Vice-President, Puritan Soap Company 


E were in heavy conference. 


W whe subject of discussion was 
Blank & Company, an account 
toward which we were turning 
envious eyes. Unfortunately, we 
knew nothing of the situation sur- 
rounding it. We had never called 
—and did not even know the name 
of the man we should see. 

“IT hate to go in there absolutely 
cold,” said the salesman who was 
to make this contact. “I wish I 
could get a line on their set-up so 
we could present something defi- 
nite.” 

“How are you going to do that 
until you have seen them,” the 
president of our company inquired. 

“Well, I think Bill Smith of 
Jones & Company might set the 
stage for me a little bit. I know 
Bill very well, and I am sure he 
would give me the right steer. He 
has been selling them forgings for 
many years and is well acquainted 
there. I am sure a word from Bill 
would get me a fine interview.” 

“Yes, I am sure they would see 
you out of courtesy to Bill,” said 
our president rather drily. “Do 
you think that will strengthen your 
proposition ?” : 

“No,” said the salesman, “but it 
will give me a chance to sell. Bill 
will find out something about their 
situation, and I will be able to go 
in with a definite proposition fitted 
to their needs.” 

“You mean ‘fitted to Bill's cur- 
sory and inexperienced conception 
of their needs,’” corrected the 
president. ; 

“Well, I can’t sell them without 
some kind of a reason,” said the 
salesman, standing his ground, but 
disliking the prospect of becoming 
involved in an argument with the 
“old man,” who obviously did not 
understand modern selling condi- 
tions. “Maybe the fault is mine, 
but I just can’t call absolutely cold 
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turkey and put up any kind of a 
presentation. They don’t know me 
at all. Possibly they don’t even 
know our house. Why, I wouldn’t 
know what to say if I did get in,” 
he ended in desperation. 

“Assuming Bill took you by the 
hand and introduced you to the 
man in charge,” said our president, 
“what would you say after you met 
him?” 

“Why, I'd give him our proposi- 
tion, of course,” replied the sales- 
man, “but without Bill’s good 
offices I might not even get a 
chance to. They’re a tough bunch.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
your proposition might be strong 
enough to obtain an interview with- 
out leaning on ‘Bill’ who has no 
more than a nominal interest at 
best ?” 

“Yes, of course. But I don’t 
even know the man to see.” 

“There’s no law against seeing 
the head of the company—the 
president or general manager,” 
said our president. “He will refer 
you quickly enough to the proper 
department head, and in my opinion 
his sponsorship will be quite as ef- 
fective as that of Mr. Bill Smith. 


Get the Boss 
at the Start 


“Don’t be afraid of going over 
anyone’s head. You can’t cause an- 
noyance by going over the head of 
a man you haven't met. Later you 
could. The time to get the Boss 
on your side is at the start—not 
after you have been turned down 
by one of his lieutenants. And re- 
member the buyer of forgings with 
whom Bill Smith is on such good 
terms may have nothing whatever 
to do with the purchase of our 
product; there may even be internal 
strife between him and our buyer 
which would hurt you. You can’t 
know these things until you have 
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been on the scene—personally- 
yourself.” 

“Brown,” continued the presi- 
dent, “you are a good salesman. I 
wouldn't presume to tell you how 
to sell in this case or any other. 
Do it your own way. But I want 
to call your attention to certain 
dangers which exist in this ‘stage 
setting’ business to which you re- 
fer. 

“A good many salesmen ap- 
proach us in the course of a year, 
representing many different com- 
modities and services. I will con- 
cede that a man who approaches us 
with a proposition showing an un- 
derstanding of our requirements 
has a big advantage. We are im- 
pressed. But the number who 
have such a proposition at the time 
of their first call are very few. It 
is more a matter of luck than sales- 
manship. We are more inclined to 
look askance at the man who knows 
all about our business before he 
calls. We are always ready, how- 
ever, to assist the man who thinks 
his proposition fits our needs. We 
are as anxious to find out if it does 
as he is. 

“It is my experience that the 
salesman who leaves the analysis of 
his prospect’s requirements to a 
disinterested friend, or who bases 
his presentation on information se- 
cured in an indirect manner runs 
the very grave risk of having his 
proposition out of line with the true 
requirements. Time spent in going 
all around Robin Hood’s barn look- 
ing for a plan to sell or reason to 
call, might better be spent in mak- 
ing the contact, asking some direct 
questions and in doing some serious 
thinking thereafter. 

“Remember there are only two 
fundamental reasons why your 
proposition should be turned down: 
Either the prospect is satisfied with 
his present source of supply and 
sees no reason in your proposition 
for changing; or else he is dis- 
satisfied with his present source of 
supply and decides to buy from a 
third source which meets his condi- 
tions better than yours. Therefore, 
to sell him, your proposition must 
beat that of his present supplier 
and other negotiating suppliers. 
When you look at it in this light, 
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the question of the auspicious i 
troduction and the impressive fi 
interview have less bearing on t 
final decision than we are wont 
expect. 

“That is all I have to say. Mal 
the contact any way you want, a: 
find out the situation. But make it 
right away—before someone el 
does.” 

. . * 

Two months later we were aga 
in conference. The president | 
a letter on his desk. Brown, t! 
salesman, appeared somewhat ill at 
ease. 

The question was put: “Brow 
what progress have you made wit 
Blank & Company ?” 

Brown shifted nervously. “Well 
he replied, “I don’t know just what 
chance we have. I’m afraid we’, 
had a tough break in not calli: 
there sooner. You remember n 
friend Bill Smith promised to giy 
me a hand. He said he would 
glad to make an appointment {: 
me and to talk us up a little. B 
stands ace high with Blank & Con 
pany, so I thought it would be wis: 
to see what he found out befor: 
calling. 

“Well, Bill has been there on! 
once since we discussed this case a 
few weeks ago, and he tells me hx 
didn’t have a chance to mention us 
I’ve been sort of hesitant to rid 
Bill because he is doing us a favor 
in the matter. 

“However, I had a lucky break 
last week. I ran into Bill in Ch 
cago Thursday night and it just 
happened that he had Mr. Greet 
purchasing agent of Blank & Com 
pany, with him. Mr. Green was 
leaving Chicago that night. As 
you know, I was supposed to go to 
St. Louis the next day, but under 
the circumstances of course | 
quickly changed my tickets an 
went to New York with M1: 
Green.” 

Short pause. “Well?” 

“Well, Mr. Green didn’t knov 
much about the situation applyin 
to our line. There seems to b 
some difference of opinion betwee 
him and Mr. Black, the sales ma 
ager. However, when I met M: 
Black the next day I learned that 
they were definitely considering 
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lange. Mr. Green previously 
varned me that Mr. Black was a 
ard nut to crack, but I got along 
ne with him. 

“He opened up quite a bit and 
iid me they were dissatisfied with 
1eir present connection and had 
hree propositions up before them 
t the present time. He said one 
oncern has been’ working with 
rem six weeks and has submitted a 
ery fine proposal which he per- 
onally favors, but which must be 
atified by his board of directors. 
le listened with interest to our 
proposition and promised to let me 
snow the decision immediately 
iter the meeting, which was to be 
he next day. So you see, I just 
ot in under the wire. I rather 
oped we would hear from him by 
this time.” 

“We have,” said the president, 
anding the salesman the following 
etter 


}ENTLEMEN:?: 
We promised your Mr. Brown last 
ek that we would notify you of our 
cision regarding - 
Although your proposal had many 
ints of merit, we do not feel that it 
as well adapted to our current needs 
that submitted by another firm and 
have consequently placed our contract 
ith them. As a matter of fact, we had 
ne rather too far with this firm at the 
1c of Mr. Brown’s call to re-open the 
atter. 
We thank you for your interest and 
uuld our new connection prove disap- 
inting we shall be glad to re-open 
gotiations with you. 
Very truly yours, 





Biank & Company, 
BENJAMIN BLACK, 
Sales Manager. 


* * * 


This little drama is doubtless 


being duplicated daily in the front 


fees of many corporations, be- 
vuse many good salesmen _ 
stage-setting complexes.” Lik 


their colleagues who go to no _ 


effort to learn the hobbies and 
centricities of the buyer in order 

cater to his personal social 
hims, they delay making the con- 
ct and pull all manner of strings 
an effort to secure complete data 
1 the account before calling. They 
rget that authentic information 
in be supplied only by the cus- 
mer himself. 


Furthermore, they over-empha- 
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size this matter of “scenery.” They 
forget in their effort to arrange ati 
auspicious and impressive interview 
that the play’s the thing—not the 
stage setting. And the play is the 
adapting of the salesman’s product 
or service to the profitable use of 
the prospect. 

Therefore, as a general rule, the 
more quickly the salesman gets 
down to his role, and leaves the 
shifting of scenery to the general 
promotional activities of his house, 
the more quickly he will be in posi- 
tion to secure the order. 

The tendency to lean on an out- 
sider, to delay the contact -_ 
“inside information” is at hand, i 
many times an indication of an in- 
feriority complex. The salesman 
lacks confidence in himself or his 
proposition. He wants someone 
else to do his job for him. Because 
he is afraid of being turned down, 
he does not want to make the con- 
tact until he is sure of success. For 
some reason he feels at a disadvan- 
tage because he does not know inti- 
mate details which he could not 
possibly be expected to know. 

The importance of analyzing 
prospects’ requirements needs no 
argument. The salesman who is 
content simply to make calls, to use 
his brains only when in the pros- 
pect’s presence, is sure to be re- 
placed sooner or later by his more 
foresighted and industrious brother, 
who prepares himself to deal spe- 
cifically with each case that he is 
called upon to contact. On the 
other hand, the man who spends all 
his time “getting ready to sell” isn't 
going to have any time left to apply 
his hard-won data. 

“Getting ready to sell” is im- 
portant. But so is selling. A cer- 
tain amount of every salesman’'s 
time should be directed to each. 
But I question whether most sales- 
men consciously consider this mat- 
ter of how their time is divided be- 
tween the two. I doubt that many 
sales managers have endeavored to 
guide their men in this respect or 
establish formulas for the distribu- 
tion of their effort. I, for one, 
should hate to try to do so. 

But I believe that in this, as in 
other things, there is a happy 
medium, 
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Kathryn Dougherty 
Heads “Photoplay” 


ATHRYN DOUGHERTY, 
for twelve years secretary, 
treasurer and business manager of 
Photoplay, Chicago, has _ been 
elected president and publisher, to 








Kathryn Dougherty 


succeed the late James R. Quirk. 
She will continue to retain her post 
as treasurer. 

Miss Dougherty joined Photo- 
play seventeen years ago when, two 
weeks after Mr. Quirk had 
launched the publication, he en- 
gaged her as an assistant book- 
keeper at $15 a week. She quickly 
demonstrated her aptitude for pub- 
lishing and in a few years was 
business manager. Miss Dougherty, 
under Mr. Quirk’s direction, has 
exercised wide authority over the 
destinies of the magazine for a 
number of years. She has been in 
charge of the headquarters office at 
Chicago but will now direct the 
magazine from the New York 
office. 

John S. Tuomey, circulation di- 
rector, has been elected to the 
directorship left vacant by Mr. 
Quirk’s death. The board now in- 
cludes Robert M. Eastman, Freder- 
ick Secord, Edwin C. Crawford, 
Mr. Tuomey and Miss Dougherty. 

A board of six editors will con- 
tinue direction of editorial policies. 
Members will be William T. 
Walsh, for fourteen years associate 
editor; Leonard Hall, former man- 
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aging editor and staff writer; 
Frances Kish, for the last eight 
years Mr. Quirk’s personal edi- 
torial assistant; Ruth Biery and 
Sara Hamilton, of the Hollywood 
staff, and Margaret E. Sangster, 
long associated with Photoplay as 
contributing editor. Mr. Walsh, as 
managing editor, will have his 
headquarters at New York. 





Acquires Lowney’s Chocolates 

Kibbe Brothers, Springfield, Mass., 
have acquired the trade-marks, trade- 
names, patents and copyrights of 
Lowney’s chocolates from Candy Brands, 
Inc., New York, which has controlled 
and operated the Boston plant of the 
Walter M. Lowney Company for the 
last year and a half. 

Walter H. Belcher, for the last year 
with the Kibbe company and, before 
that, for over thirty years with the 
Lowney company, will direct the sales 
of the combined Kibbe and Lowney lines 


William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New Printing Firm 


A new printing organization has beer 
formed under the name of William F 
Rudge’s Sons, with offices at 280 Mad 
ison Avenue, New York, and with its 
plant at Brooklyn, N. Y. Associated 
with William Edwin Rudge, III, and 
Frederick Gould Rudge in the business 
are George Fleetwood Bromley, Robert 
Loos Dothard and Vernon Arthur Ives 


Made General Manager, 
“American Legion Monthly” 


James F. Barton, national adjutant of 
the American Legion, has been appointed 
general manager of the American Legion 
Monthly, effective September 15. He fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Robert F. Smith. Mr. Barton will make 
his headquarters at Indianapolis. 


Advanced by Butler Brothers 


Arthur W. Logan, formerly sales man- 
ager at Minneapolis of Butler Brothers 
wholesale grocers, has been appointed 
sales manager of that company at St 
Louis. He was also formerly for sixteen 
years sales manager of G. Sommers & 
Company, St. Paul. 


E. B. Stair with Abbott 
Kimball 


Edwin B. Stair is now production 
manager of Abbott Kimball, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was, at one 
time, with Pediar & ion. Inc., adve: 
tising agency, also of that city. 


Elect W. T. Reed 
W. T. Reed, president of the Larus 
& Bro. Company, Richmond, maker « 
Edgeworth ge tobacco, has bee 
made a director of the Life Insuranc 
Company of Virginia. 
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AGAIN E Detroit’s only morning news- 


paper. With the suspension of the Detroit 
Mirror on August 6th, The Detroit Free 
Press again becomes the ONLY morning 
newspaper in a city of a million and a half 
people. During the last one hundred and two 
years The Free Press has seen many news- 
papers in its field come and go. Adhering 
however to sound principles of journalism, 
its history has been one of continuous public 
acceptance and approval. The stability of 
an institution like The Free Press with its 
circulation reaching practically every 
home worth advertising to in the Detroit 


market, is the surest guarantee available to 


the advertiser of successful selling. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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WE AIN'T MUCH 





a linage figures! 

The wide sheet with typed columns of gray figures gives us 
that tired feeling. And when some hardworking space sales- 
man compares with pride the 1932 linage of his publication 
with linage of said publication in 1926 in Bird Cage adver- 
tising, we just take his word for it. And when he asks us if we 
realize what his book’s supreme leadership in the Garbag¢ 
Can and Mortuary Fluid classifications means, we usually 
think about what we’d like to have for lunch—if we haven't 
already had lunch. 

Linage figures may mean that a paper is a better medium 
for something than another paper; or they may mean that the 
advertisers are just following each other around. 

However, we admit regretfully that linage figures and bank 
statements and such have their place. The place, like Naples, 
is one of those you ought to see once, so you can shut off other 
people who have been there. 


Nevertheless, the seven months reports of Media Records 
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on figgers! 


on New York newspaper linage impressed us. There were lots 
of fax in those figures, and you gotta respect fax. 

So we called in one of our Harvard Graduate School (adv.) 
research birds and talked to him earnestly. Remember, we 
said, in the words of the widget manufacturer, that men are 
only boys grown up. Figgers fail to thrill the tired business 
man, if his secretary has a better one. Just get the fax. Never 
mind the stastistics—it’s the significance that counts. Just tell 
us what they all mean. Tell us so even we can understand it. 

And to the everlasting glory of ol’ Harvard (we went to a 
big school in the Middle West, ourselves) this research bird 


did a good job. Here is his report—News linage, seven months: 





TOTAL ADVERTISING—in seven 
months, all other New York 
papers lost 19%, News lost 7.9%. 
RETAIL ADVERTISING — this 
year all other New York papers 
lost 17%, News lost 7.3%. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING — all 
other New York papers lost 
26.2%, News lost 15.2%. 

And then, to get down to clas- 
sifications (Remember, we didn’t 
nuent any of these classifications, no 
natter how funny they sound! 
Media Records is responsible) : 


AUTOMOTIVE—News hada gain 
37,196 lines or 29.40%. (Some 
{ these gents in Detroit are getting 
marter! 


REFRIGERATION — (Media Rec- 
ords started this classification last 
June.) In June and July, News 
had 1,600 lines more than next 
paper, and more accounts. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES — 
News had a gain of 25,778 lines. 
American had a smaller gain. 
All others lost. 


GROCERIES — News carried 
11% of all grocery product 
linage, ranking fourth; against 
ranking fifth, last year. 


9-7 %» 


TOILET REQUISITES — News 


passed Sun in July, now leads. 


TRANSPORTATION — News had 
gain of 13,252 lines, while most 





Nevertheless, the seven months reports of Media Records 
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papers lost. (News readers must 
still be going places.) 


RADIO—News carries twice the 
linage of next paper, and nearly 
as much retail linage as next 
two papers combined. 


DEPARTMENT STORES — News 
second, fourth last year. And 
had a 8,130 line gain in July. 


GROCERS — retail; News leads 
morning field. 


CLOTHING STORES—News car- 
ried 16.3% total linage, ranking 
second; against 15.2%, ranking 
third, last year. 


HEATING & PLUMBING— (believ. 
it or not) News had a 50% gain, 
now ranks second. (Jt looks like « 
hot time, etc.) 


JEWELERS — News had 2% loss, 
but carried 3.7 times the linag: 
of all other papers combined. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS— News 
leads all papers. 


SPORTING GOODS — (of a/ 
things!) News showed a whop- 
ping percentage gain. 

TOILET GOODS AND BEAUTY 
SHOPS — News first, with three 
times linage of next paper. 


Axp that’s that—or those. Even in these tough times, 
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The News can still show gains in spots; and in general, 
gets a larger proportion of what business is out than it did 
when more business was running! It all goes to show you that 
more advertisers are getting next to value! And why shouldn’t 
they? The News has more circulation than it had a year ago, 
interests more people. It still gives advertising a better break. 
And it has the same old 1928 rates which are breaking our 
hearts but should give joy to advertisers who know what mil- 
line cost means! If you don’t want to wait for general business 
to get better, better your own right now by using The News 
—to sell the major market in New York which is still buying. 


eTHE a NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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gain of 13,252 lines, while most 


What Trade Associations Are 
Thinking About 


And a Few Things They Will Have to Think About 
By C. B. Larrabee 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States has just pub- 
lished a survey of the activities 
and services of 500 trade associa- 
tions. Those curious to know just 
what the modern trade association 
is thinking about may or may not 
be surprised to find that there are 
no less than 200 types of associa- 
tion activities listed. These, with 
due regard to duplication and sub- 
classification, simmer down to some 
sixty-eight main activities. 

This amazingly varied group of 
interests is indication enough that 
many trade associations have gone 
through a trying period without 
any lessening of basic vitality— 
although some of them have lost 
a great deal of the good old 
hooraw that made the trade con- 
vention, 1929 Model, such a moist 
and effective time-waster. A few 
groups, of course, have folded up, 
officially recognizing a fact that 
everybody but they themselves 
knew—that they were thoroughly 
and effectively deceased. 

The 500 associations are divided, 

or the purpose of the survey, into 
five main groups among which the 

largest is that of manufacture and 
extractive associations, 227 in num- 
ber. It is in this group that read- 
ers of Printers’ INK are naturally 
most interested. 

The ten most common activities 
of these associations—according to 
the percentage engaged in them— 
are, in order: Statistics, business 
standards, elimination of unfair 
ompetition, publicity, legislation, 
iccounting, standardization, tariff, 
utblic education and technical re- 
search. Co-operative advertising, 
ranking thirteenth on the list, en- 
cages the attention of about 37 per 
cent of this group. 

\ study of these activities indi- 
cates that manufacturers’ associa- 
tions are still pretty much bothered 
with the things that bothered them 
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in 1929. They are still ready to 
put their strength behind anything 
adverse in the way of legislation 
and taxation which, after all, is a 
pretty good thing for the hotels in 
the District of Columbia. Pub- 
licity, dear, old free publicity, that 
promised land where every dime is 
supposed to return thousands of 
dollars’ worth of good, still occu- 
pies a prominent place upstage— 
and why not? It’s free, it’s effec- 
tiveness can’t be measured and, by 
hookey, every once in a while some 
of it actually gets printed! 


Two Things the 
Survey Reveals 


The study of a survey such as 
that made by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce brings out two 
things strongly. First, aren’t there 
a lot of ways that any association 
can dissipate its energies if it 
really tries? Second, what an im- 
portant place associations can oc- 
cupy in business during the next 
ten years if they will really con- 
centrate on some of the really 
worth-while activities. 

And, an irritating voice asks, 
what may these be? 

Well, in the first and most im- 
portant place is this matter of ad- 
vertising. While the report shows 
that 37 per cent of manufacturers’ 
associations are interested in co- 
operative advertising, a fairly close 
study of media will indicate that 
in a number of cases interest does 
not necessarily mean the invest- 
ment of good, cold cash in space. 
In other words the mere presence 
of a report from the committee 
on advertising on the convention 
docket doesn’t mean full pages— 
not by a long shot. 

The next couple of years offer 
a mighty forceful challenge to 
those associations that believe in 
advertising. A little co-operative 
effort now, when things are near 
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that much publicized bottom, is 
almost certain to return plentiful 
dividends in the not too distant 
future. 

Co-operative advertising offers 
the manufacturer who hasn't 
enough money to sponsor a heavy 
individual campaign an opportunity 
to join with others who are simi- 
larly situated to put on an indus- 
try campaign that will really do 
more than act as a temporary stop- 
gap. It gives industries a chance 
to gain a toe-hold in new markets 
and to hold old markets against 
the raids of other groups that are 
trying to invade 

Co-ordinated advertising — that 
is, the co-ordination of the indi- 
vidual advertising of manufac- 
turers so that it will reinforce the 
efforts of the group—is an activity 
that has rarely received its due. A 
properly co-ordinated association 
effort requires sometimes a_ bit 
more vision than is available 
among short-seeing executives. Yet 
if the members of an association 
will co-ordinate their advertising 
the group’s . effectiveness will be 
increased many fold. 

The stage is set for a strong 
comeback of co-operative advertis- 
ing. This subject will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in an 
article “Association Advertising Is 
Ready for a Comeback,” by me 
in Printers’ INK Montutiy for 
September. 

Ethics Have Taken 
a Backward Step 

In the field of unfair competi- 
tion and unethical business prac- 
tices, associations, so long as they 
are left unhampered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission which, in 
spite of its talk about ethics, so 
often smells unsavory rats where 
there are none, have an opportunity 
for great good. The last two or 
three years have seen in a number 
of fields a distinct backward step 
in business ethics. When sales are 
slow ethics sometimes seem to be 
an expensive luxury. 

It will be a shame if associations 
allow this setback to be permanent. 
There is no reason why they 
should and the examples of those 
groups which have strengthened 
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their stands on good business prac 
tices should be encouraging t 
others who feel the need of re 
form. 

One of the most delicate situa 
tions faced by associations comes 
under the head of legislation. Th 
is, of course, the stifling effect 0: 
unimaginative application of tl 
anti-trust laws. These laws toda 
are probably more open to chang 
than at any time during recent 
years. Depression has shown bus 
ness that co-operative action is 
often vitally needed and there hav: 
been plenty of instances during 
recent times which show that this 
type of action, initiated with the 
highest ethical motives, ru 
straight against the letter of th 
law. 

The Swope Plan, which, w 
happilv, seems to be momentaril 
quiescent, was a direct attack « 
the narrow interpretation of anti 
trust legislation and gave encour 
agement to many associations 
their efforts to work out co-oper 
ative plans. There is today 
splendid opportunity to lay th 
groundwork for reform in legis): 
tion—and this will not be accom 
plished by the work of paid 
lobbyists. Business generally should 
serve notice on Government that it 
is being badly hampered in_ its 
efforts toward recovery by certai 
laws that were placed on tl 
statute books for reasons far sepa 
rated from those brought forward 
by the agencies that enforce t! 
laws. 

The fight for a modification and 
re-interpretation of anti-trust legis 
lation should be unremitting. 

In the field of market researc! 
many associations have been sur 
prisingly backward. Here, if a: 
place, is an opportunity for co. 
structive effort which will benefit 
every member within a _ co-oper- 
ative group. Research is a co! 
paratively inexpensive operati 
and yet it often saves thousands 
dollars that might be diverted into 
unprofitable channels. 

In the Chamber of Commerce 
survey technical research is shown 
as occupying a much higher place 
than market research. Yet of what 
use is the bettering of technique 
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yithout the assurance that the bet- 
ered products will be marketed 
irroperly? A simple question—and 
it has only one answer. 

During the next two or three 
ears market research is going to 
more important than ever. 
here have been great migrations 
mong income groups. New tastes 
ave developed, old tastes have 
een blunted. A lot of people 
iren’t keeping up with the Joneses 
umy more because Mr. Jones has 
een out of work these many 
nonths and has had to sell his car 
ind let his wife bake cakes for the 
neighbors, 

Vew Highways Are 
Vow Open 


The fellow who starts out to- 
morrow in his V-8 Ford with a 
road map made by G. Washington, 
surveyor, is in no worse case than 
i lot of manufacturers who try to 
sell by a 1929 merchandising map. 
New roads have been built and a 
lot of detours eliminated. Market 
research is needed to make the 
ew maps necessary to show the 
new roads. 

The trade show is an activity 
that is innocently tucked away in 
the survey as a sub-classification, 
et the trade show of today is 
something very much else again 
vhen compared to that of 1929. 
lhe brass band tactics that stea!' 
100 dealers away from the conven- 
tion and lure them to third-floor 
rooms aren't any good any more. 

\ visit to the recent American 
lousewares Exhibit in New York 
vould have convinced any associa- 

n member that trade shows have 
come a long way during recent 
times. There was a lot of noise 
there—but it was the noise of in- 
terested buyers and _ interested 
alesmen. There were speeches 
it not many of them—and they 
mcerned themselves with funda- 
iental business facts rather than 
redictions concerning the glowing 
iture of the housewares business. 

other words the exhibit was a 
trade show conducted by persons 
vho knew what the purpose of 
such shows is and were able to 
eliminate the frills. 

Item 20 in the survey classifica- 
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tion is “Co-operation with other 
associations.” Seventy-four per 
cent of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations list this as an activity but 
it is doubtful if anywhere near 25 
per cent of them really have made 
beginnings toward the proper kind 
of co-operative effort. The Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives 
have done some excellent work to 
foster co-operative action but many 
associations are still unduly back- 
ward in appreciating the necessity 
of co-operative effort by co- 
operative groups. 

Only through such action is 
there any hope of modification of 
anti-trust legislation. There are 
many instances in which groups in 
related fields might pool statistical 
and research information. Master 
associations—that is mergers of 
smaller groups into representative 
large groups—are just over the 
horizon and co-operative actions 
will indicate quickly where they 
are feasible and where not. In 
many other ways inter-association 
effort is needed. 

Two hundred activities are a lot 
of activities, any way you count 
them. Fortunately no association 
has started out religiously to cover 
them all. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that some groups 
will put far too much effort be- 
hind the unimportant things and 
overlook the truly significant op- 
portunities which lie before them. 

Critical times, these, for group 
activity. On the whole, however, 
they are times full of promise. 
Whether that promise will be real- 
ized is squarely up to the associa- 
tions of the country. 


C. C. Johnson, Jr., with 
Maverick-Clarke Lithograph 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., formerly with 
the Wimberly-Hubbard Advertising 
Agency, Fort Worth, Tex., as an account 
executive, is now with the Maverick- 
Clarke Lithograph Company. San An- 
tonio, Tex., as manager of its creative 
department. 


J. M. Segl with Phoenix Cham- 


. 
ber of Commerce 
James M. Segl, at one time head of 
Advertising Counsellors, Inc.. Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed publicity direc- 
tor of the Phoenix, Ariz., Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Some Advertising Copy Is Like 
Dead Fish Handshakes 


It Approaches Its Readers This Way When It Should Try, Instead, 
to Give Readers Lumps in Their Throats 


By William S. Power 


Of the Campbell-Ewald Company 


ADVERTISING copy is like 
people. It is people—people 
you meet as you turn the page. 

You extend your hand, and you 
get in return a squishy dead fish; 
or the tips of two fingers; or a 
grip that cracks your bones. Or, 
sometimes, you get a_ cordial, 
friendly grip that brings a smile to 
your face, and warms the cockles 
of your heart. 

Advertising copy can be kind, 
and friendly, and appealing, or it 
can be a wet smack that you never 
want to see again. 

We are told quite frequently that 
copy is not the really important 
thing in advertising. It isn’t the 
important thing, any more than the 
name at the bottom of a check is 
important. 

The big thing, of course, is what 
is back of the copy—and of the 
check. But after all the copy and 
the check are the visible evidences 
of what is back of them. 

Advertising copy is the finished 
job. It is all that the public sees. 
It is the product, speaking to the 
prospect. 

If it is not friendly in its ap- 
pearance, and in its message, it 
might much better never appear in 
public at all. 


Concentrate on What 
Product Will Do 


To be friendly in advertising, 
you have got to forget a lot of 
things that you know about your 
product, and concentrate on what 
that product will do for folks. 

A breakfast food, for instance, 
is not merely ground-up, or pulled- 
apart wheat, in a pretty package. 
It is health and vigor; the begin- 
ning of a joyous day. It is brawn 
and muscle for growing youngsters. 
It is higher efficiency for father in 
the office, and for mother in the 
home. 
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A motor car is not merely stee 
and rubber and Duco. It is eco 
nomical transportation. It is health 
and happiness. The joy of the 
open road; trees; green fields; 
snow-capped mountains — freedom 


There Is Romance 
in a Bank 


A bank is not cold business, vast 
resources, a massive building. A 
bank is service, touching every 
aspect of human life. It is a mil 
lion checks paying the bills of a 
great city. The milk man, the 
grocer, the doctor—and the under- 
taker. It is a million pay envelopes 
going into a million homes to pro 
vide the necessities, the comforts, 
the luxuries of life. It is the 
anchor back home to the traveler 
in foreign lands. It is the friend 
and counselor, the stabilizer oi 
business, the backbone of the com 
munity. 

It is the romance and poetry oi 
things that count, more even than 
the things themselves. 

People get so much of the sordid 
and dull in the everyday routine of 
life that they are hungry for 
friendliness and romance, with now 
and then a bit of sentiment. 

That is why the movies and the 
circus are crowded. That is why 
dinners are missed and engage 
ments broken to hear Amos ’n’ 
Andy, or Will Rogers, while the 
dial gets a quick, decisive flick 
when the highbrow lecturer is an 
nounced. 

Let’s get a little enthusiastic, and 
maybe a little emotional, about our 
advertising. If we have a worth 
while product, let’s tell folks about 
it as we'd tell of the fishing trip 
we had last summer, or the tim: 
we made a hole-in-one at Pinehurst. 

Let’s give the reader a lump in 
his throat now and then, instead of 
a dead fish in his hand. 
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EVEN WHEN SHE BUYS A 
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- THE SHADOW 
COMES ALONG 


HEN a woman buys a 

shade of lipstick her 
husband makes wise-cracks 
about, she buys a different 
kind next time. Similarly, she 
buys the kind of perfume that 
experience teaches her will 
please her husband—or some- 


body’s husband. 


Cosmetic sales stayed com- 
paratively meager until men 
allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded that a girl could have 
mascara on her lashes and still 
be Fit to Introduce to the 
Family. 

Women buy cosmetics? Cer- 
tainly. But they buy them to 
please men. Behind every 
woman, as she sniffs a dainty 
bottle or fiddles with a new 
vanity case, stands the shadow 
of a man—the man whose senses 
it is the purpose of the product 
to overwhelm. 


We chose cosmetics as an ex- 
ample of “husband influence” 
just to make it hard for our- 
selves. In the case of most 
products this influence is even 
more apparent. When it comes 
to foods, women again do the 
buying; but men do half, or 
more than half, of the eating— 
or the spurning. And when it 
comes to the more important 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 


purchases like radios, refriger- 
ators and roadsters, a family 
conference frankly decides. 


You, whose products are 
bought by women—don’t for- 
get to sell the men! You don’t 
need an extra appropriation to 
do it. Not if you advertise in 
a Family Group magazine. 


What is a Family Group 
magazine? It is a magazine 
which is read not by women 
alone, not by men alone, but by 
men and women in equal num- 
bers. Its natural habitat is the 
living-room table, for it is edited 
to interest both sides of the 
family. 

Redbook is this kind of mag- 
azine. Every thousand copies, 
by an actual count, are read by 
1480 women and 1420 men. 
Far from costing more, your 
advertisement in Redbook ac- 
tually costs 30% less than it 
does in a magazine which is 
read by one sex alone. Even if 
it didn’t help your sales to 
have men see your advertising, 
it would cost less to reach 
women alone in Redbook than 
in other media! 


Sell the family and you sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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LIPSTICK... 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





What Groucho Says 


Inter-Agency Conversation Is Hot Stuff These Days 


GEVEN of us from five agencies 
gave a dutch lunch to a feller 
we all know who’s on his way to 
sell zippers for white cotton pants 
in India. 

It wasn’t rehearsed, but each of 
the five agency reps sez to the other 
four: “How’s business with you?” 

As this is a very important ques- 
tion, I'll report the answers with 
skill and accuracy. 

Binglebozzer, of Zee Zee, chirps: 
“Not so bad, I think we're getting 
outa the red and back into the 
black.” Kind of funny. Bingie 
didn’t say a thing about having 
fired a hundred people and cutting 
the rest 30 per cent. Mebbe that’s 
something to brag about. Not so 
sure it ain’t, cuz Zee Zee is on an 
efficiency basis for the first time 
in years. 

Bookkeeping is a  cock-eyed 
science anyway. Everywhere else 
red is a whoopee color. In book- 
keeping it’s the color of crepe. Got 
this much out of Bingie, Zee Zee’s 
outa the red—mebbe. 

Then Smitty, of Aaronson, pipes 
up: “Don’tcha think mebbe that 
we're already on the up grade and 
just don’t realize it?” 

“We surely are,” sez Clapp, of 
B. & C. 

That didn’t make any hit with 
the rest of us, cuz while we have 
been analyzing the contents of red 
ink bottles for a couple of years, 
B. & C. been having big new ac- 
counts dumped into their laps. Not 
only that, B. & C., having the crazy 
notion that ads are mostly sense 
and beauty, have spent most of 
their costs money in salaries for 
writers and art men. They must 
have their bumps coming to’em. As 
the rest of us see it, they are very 
ignorant cuz they don’t know a 
blamed thing about red ink. 

Do you know Sparrow, of G. & 
W.? Well, he cuts loose with a new 
discovery made in his house. It was 
grand. They are _ spell-binders, 
what’s left of their 874 world 
beaters. Seems during all this 
“necessary business adjustment pe- 
riod,” (which is G. & W.’s pet 


name for panic) this grand and 
glorious house has been discover- 
ing the consumer among other 
things. 

Discovering the consumer is just 
like love. It’s a discovery which 
gives a marvelous thrill and is ever 
new. Guess Adam was consumer 
No. 1. He was duly investigated 
and tabulated, but the consumer as 
G. & W. now have him sized up is 
gonna save the world of ads from 
the red as soon as clients under- 
stand the digested and pepsinized 
method of statistical psychology as 
applied to practical writing by the 
famous Mr. G., of G. & W. 

Fact is I can’t figure a panic so 
dire, a firing of hired help so over- 
whelming that whoever is left of 
G. & W.’s man power wouldn't 
harp on the remarkable genius of 
the famous Mr. G. 

What did Sparrow say? I just 
been telling you. He didn’t give us 
any particulars about digested and 
pepsinized statistical consumer 
psychology but he left us with the 
hopeless feeling that nobody ever 
did or ever could get quite so deep 
into the palpitating heart of the 
consumer as Mr. G., of G. & W. 
Sparrow worked on our inferiority 
complex and had us all abashed. 

Sure it’s a dirty trick to work 
on the inferiority complex of ad 
men right now. 

Oh, the feller whose taking zip- 
pers to India? We forgot all about 
him till we broke up. Then we said 
to the guest of honor, “Good luck, 
old chap, hope you sell a lotta zip- 
pers,” and beat it to our respective 
red-inkeries. 

GroucHo. 


Newbell & Anthony, New 


Business 

Albert G. Newhbell and Roy T. A: 
thony have established a newspaper rep 
resentative business at Chicago under 
the firm name of Newbell & Anthony. 
Offices are at 19 South La Salle Street. 

Mr. Newbell has been with the adver- 
tising staff of the Chicago Daily News 
for the last eleven years. Mr. Anthony, 
was formerly with M. C. Mogensen & 
Company. publishers’ representatives, 
and the Coigate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
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More Interesting Figures 


The circulation of the Washington (D. C.) 
Star—Evening and Sunday—continues its de- 
cided increase over a ten-year period—as shown 
by the following year-by-year record for July: 


Evening Sunday 
85,709 92,610 
91,487 97,213 
91,767 100,274 
92,014 101,897 
94,754 104,777 
97,931 103,438 

100,133 105,833 

105,395 110,474 

106,428 115,160 

114,831 120,960 


Increase 29,122 28,350 


One of the strongest arguments for. Star circu- 
lation is that it is HOME CIRCULATION— 
the circulation that is most important to adver- 
tising and advertisers. 


The Star Covers the Market —COMPLETELY 


a $$$ $$ 


Here’s the Record for July Advertising 


showing the Star with its usual significant lead: 


Evening and Sunday Star... 1,461,955 lines 
2nd paper ‘478, 116 
471,824 “ 


“cc 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll Major Market J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street Newspapers, Inc. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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To The Executive Whose Signatur§Re 


Common Senj . 


... Lloday 


“ITH commen sence and 0 death of seule 
an executive today may find himself with a 
reputation for genius. 
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STREET RAILWAIDPV. 
220 West 42ndBt, 
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ratur§ Required On Advertising Contracts 


ns Always Rare 
riceless 


planned and developed on the basis of economical 
transportation, car advertising a grew 
apace with the nation’s expanding markets 


So that right now, no matter how other media 
may be affected, Car Advertising is still before the 
eyes of nearly 40,000,000 riders every twenty-four 
hours. And keep in mind that these riders 
are the EMPLOYED and their families . 

who today hold squarely in their hands the 


buying power of the nation. 


ee cere 2 erodes to ook (2) and know 
that today the sole source of volume sales is the 
Earners (3) and know where to reach these Earner- 
families every day (4) at a lower cost than in 
any other one medium or combination of 
mediums ... (5) isn’t it common sense to use 


that medium for immediate results? 


BE 


*F 


as 


be 


W. S. B. 


DVERTISING CO. 
42ndBt, New York 


= 
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Decathlon 


The recent Olympic Games at Los Angeles 
focused attention on the significance of the 
mighty decathlon—that combination of 
gruelling .contests which determines the 
all-around fitness and prowess of athletes. 


The decathlon idea is sound and may be 
applied to all walks of life, including news- 
paper advertising. 


A newspaper advertising decathlon is 
that combination of tests which rates a 


publication from all the different angles of 
selling—popularizing a new product, mov- 
ing goods from a dealer’s shelf, negotiating 
all the varied wants of classified advertisers. 


In Los Angeles such a decathlon would 
award highest points in all events to the 
Los Angeles Times—first in “National Ad- 
vertising,” in “Local Display Advertising,” 
in “Classified Advertising.” 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Representatives: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco, Cal.; 1405 Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash. 

















That Pet Advertising Theory 
of Yours 


The Ideal Advertising Man Should Keep His Mind Clear of 
Preconceived Ideas 


By Leon Kelley 


Copy -Chief, Fishler, Farnsworth & Co., Inc. 


WAS talking with John Doe 

the other day. John is a friend 
and client for whom I have a deep 
respect. His sixty summers have 
given him the rounded corners that 
mark a man of broad experience. 
We had finished our work of the 
moment, I had my okays, and John 
lapsed into a ruminative mood. 

“What,” said he, “is your pet 
theory ?” 

I was puzzled. I knew from the 
past that there was a catch in it 
somewhere. You cannot speak too 
hastily with John. “Do you mean 
my pet theory in business?” I 
countered, and he said, yes, that 
was what he meant—in business! 

“Well,” I stammered, “I guess 


my pet theory is that superlatives 
in advertising are just an awful 
mistake.” 

“I thought so!” said John. “I 
mean, I thought you had a pet. I 
never yet have met an advertising 


man who didn’t have one! Take 
yours for instance—you have an 
aversion to superlatives, and yet I 
hear that the So-and-So Company’s 
sales increased last year—in 1931, 
mind you—by several million dol- 
lars, and its advertising is prac- 
tically 100 per cent superlatives! 
Where does that leave you?” 

I must admit it left me kind of 
defenseless. I started to put up an 
argument. But John stopped me. 

“Wait a minute!” hé said. “I’m 
not trying to start a discussion of 
your pet theory! I’m just trying 
to make a point, that’s all—and my 
point is that you advertising men, 
most of you, have some pet theory 
that you are forever trying to im- 
pose upon other people!” 

“Suppose that’s true,” I replied. 
“What of it? Isn’t the same thing 
true of most men in other lines of 
business ?” 


John laughed. I think he was 


laughing it off. “Yes,” he said, 
“it’s true of most all of us, I guess. 
But I claim that in your business, 
in the advertising agency line, a 
man owes it to his job never to 
hang on to any one pet theory. 
I’m convinced that the ideal agency 
man should keep his mind abso- 
lutely clear of special theories, so 
that he can tackle any selling task 
without bias. His vision ought to 
be clear and unobstructed. His 
judgment ought to be free of any 
preconceived notions. He ought to 
be like an actor—ready to step into 
any part and play it—convinc- 
ingly !” 

The next couple of days I went 
back over my conversation with 
John Doe again and again. And 
I must admit there’s a lot in what 
he said. 

“He ought to be like an actor!” 
This single epitome of John's 
rather constructive criticism kept 
coming back to me. I thought of 
the few creditable actors I knew. 
Most’of them had pet theories on 
everything from contracts. to 
grease paint, and held to their 
theories with even greater tenacity 
than I had ever observed among 
advertising men of my acquain- 
tance. But I understood what John 
Doe meant. He was alluding to 
the actor’s ability to lose his own 
private point of view and assume 
the point of view of another per- 
son—an imaginary character, at 
that. 


Harder for the 
Advertising Man 


Perhaps it is even more difficult 
to drop your own point of view as 
an advertising man and assume 
that of the actual, living person 
whom you are serving. But the 
ability to do just that undeniably 
stands an advertising man in good 
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stead. As a matter of fact, when 
you stop to think of it, this is an 
indispensable aid, as John says, to 
the proper discharge of his task. 

Another analogy, however, came 
to mind and attracted me even 
more than John’s thespian one. 
That is, the comparison of the ad- 
vertising man with the artist. Of 
course, there are theories about 
(and among) artists, too, goodness 
knows, but I refer to that concep- 
tion of art and the artist which 
requires of him a perfect detach- 
ment. 


The Artist Should Hold 
Himself Aloof 


In other words, many producers 
and critics of art believe that the 
artist should hold himself in com- 
plete detachment from life, the 
better to see life whole, unaffected 
by any special point of view. It is 
claimed that the artist then and 
only then can fully comprehend 
any given phase of life which it 
may be necessary for him to in- 
spect, analyze and reproduce on 
canvas or on the printed page. 
Here is another way of looking at 
the advertising man. 

But perhaps this reference to 
artists is too highfalutin’ for such 
a practical-minded business man as 
my friend John Doe. I have heard 
other men in his position contend 
that the advertising man should 
he, like a lawyer, alive to the needs 
of any client whose interests he 
must defend, capable of pursuing 
each case as a special pleader. 

In any event, it is easier to drop 
analogies, return to John’s simple, 
direct statements and take them as 
they are found. “His judgment,” 
says John of the advertising man, 
“should be free of any precon- 
ceived notions.” And I think there 
is certainly an important truth in 
these words. 

Looking back over the many 
minds that you come in contact 
with as a worker in the advertis- 
ing agency business, it is easy 
enough to spot in each instance the 
pet theory which kept rising ef- 
fervescently to the surface of each 
man. I remember an executive 
under whom I worked as a cub on 
one of my first jobs. He was a 








vice-president of the agency. His 
pet theory was that once you had 
forged out a successful idea or 
plan, it should be fixed into your 
repertory as a rigid formula, to be 
followed as faithfully as a pre- 
scription every time a_ similar 
requisition came through. 

I think that nothing could be 
more static or inefficient. But we, 
who were very young, were in- 
fluenced to our loss by that vice- 
president because his pet theory 
asserted itself so insistently and 
with an apparent voice of author- 
ity. As for the deadly influence 
which his theory must have exerted 
over the business of some of that 
agency's clients, I will not hazard 
so much as a guess. 

A'lfter hearing a remark like 
John Doe's, your attention is 
focused on the fact, and for a 
while you become curiously aware 
of the behavior of the advertising 
men with whom you mingle. 
Theories pop out in strange ways, 
sometimes unconsciously, some- 
times with a deliberate aim to 
dominate a given situation. One 
of the most interesting manifesta- 
tions of pet theories, I think, is to 
be noticed in the spoken and writ- 
ten addresses of advertising men 
to their colleagues. Hardly a 
speaker heard at meetings, rarely 
a treatise or article on advertising 
subjects, but you are sure to catch 
the refrain of a pet theory. 


Some Pet Advertising 
Theories 


More than he realizes, the ad- 
vertising man is whole-heartedly 
for or against outspoken com- 
mercial credit in radio broadcast 
ing; for or against modern art 
work; for or against short or long 
copy; for or against newspaper 
advertising of radio programs; for 
or against cartoon strips in paid 
space; for or (like myself) against 
an oversupply of superlatives; for 
or against testimonials, paid (and 
how) or unpaid; for or against 
hobo typography; for or against 
keyed copy; for or against test 
campaigns; for or against prize 
contests; for or against free or 
paid samples; for or against or- 
ganized research plans intended to 
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prove practically anything under 
the sun; for or against magazine 
coupons; for or against merchan- 
dising the advertising; . 

for or against any of the scores ‘of 
other practices common to the 
business that we're in. 

Yet, for the most part, these are 
the tools and mortar with which 
we build sales. All but a few of 
these countless, varying ideas, 
methods, effects, technicalities and 
systems of operation are the legiti- 
mate parts from which we must 
compose a whole, now for client 
A, now for client B with a totally 
different product in a totally dif- 
ferent market. 

When you stop to think of it 
in this light, perhaps John Doe’s 
pleasant and rather mild criticism 
isn’t so far amiss. Perhaps most 
of us do, after all, let ourselves 
drift unconsciously into our pet 
theories. And it may be, too, that 
riding a pet theory too long and 
too far is a danger not so much to 
ourselves as to those whom we 
serve, the business men whose 
money we are asked to invest, 
whose sales depend to a large ex- 
tent on the unbiased manner in 
which we play our part. 


W. L. McLean Estate 
Appraised 


The estate of William L. McLean, 
publisher of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, who died in July, 1931, has 
been appraised at $6,750,187 in an_in- 
ventory filed by the executors The 
executors of the estate include Mr. 
McLean’s sons, Robert McLean and 
William L. McLean, Jr., now president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the Bulletin company. After bequests 
to two brothers and one sister and em- 
ployees, Mr. McLean left his estate to 
be divided equally among his two sons 
and a daughter, Mrs. John S. Williams. 


N. L. Dunnom with Milprint 

Norman L. Dunnom, for the last ten 
years with the Walton & Spencer Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed sales 
manager of the lithographic division of 
the Milprint Products Corporation, Mil- 
waukee. He will make his headquarters 
at the Chicago office. 


With “Hello Stranger” 


Dean Hogdon has been appointed di- 
rector in charge of sales and publicity 
of Hello Stranger Magazine, Chicago. He 
was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Bureau of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc. 
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New Duco Products Being 
Marketed 


Laboratory work has been completed 
on a new product, Duco Wax and an 
associate product, Duco Pre-Wax Cleaner, 
which E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del., is now 
marketing. Preliminary distribution ar- 
rangements make the product available 
at garages and automotive supply retail 
stores. 

Plans call for the establishment of Duco 
waxing stations throughout the United 
States. Both products have been de- 
veloped as a carry-through on the com- 
pany’s nationally advertised Duco finish, 
so as to preserve longer the life of this 
finish with a protective coating. 

While no plans have been announced 
for advertising of the Duco Wax com- 
bination, it is anticipated that, with 
completion of distribution details, pro- 
motional effort will be put behind the 
new products to establish them as 
leaders. 


Now Publishes “St. Nicholas 
Magazine” 


Ownership of St. Nicholas Magazine 
is now vested in The American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., publisher of “Current 
Events” and other juvenile publications. 

This change of St. Nicholas Magazine 
from the Scholastic-St. Nicholas Cor- 
poration to The American Education 
Press, Inc., is more in the nature of a 
weanater than a sale, as The American 

Education Press, Inc. held a part inter- 
est in the Scholastic-St. Nicholas Cor- 
poration. 

“he general business offices are in 
Columbus, Ohio, and the editorial office 
is at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New Accounts to Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood 


The Inter-City Airlines, Inc., operat- 
ing in New England, has appointed the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., 
Boston, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. The Boston Auto Gage 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has also ap- 
pointed the Wood, Putnam & Wood 
agency to direct its advertising. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 


Death of B. W. Mathews 


Basil W. Mathews, vice-president of 
Procter & Collier, Cincinnati advertising 
agency, died early this week at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. He was formerly with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Mathews was forty 
seven years old. 


Rex Kerr Heads New Business 

A new advertising business has been 
formed at Chicago under the name of 
Rex Kerr and Associates, Inc., with 
offices at 500 North Dearborn Street. 
Rex Kerr was formerly owner of The 
Rex Kerr Company, which has been 
dissolved. 











FOr the second time in the space 
of seven weeks advertising has 
been presented with a splendid vol- 
untary testimonial—this time by 
Drug, Inc., which offers its stable 
earnings as proof conclusive. 

It was the first week in July that 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany reduced the dividend on its 
common stock in preference to cur- 
tailing advertising. According to 
Charles S. Dewey, vice-president in 
charge of finance, the purpose was 
to conserve the company’s re- 
sources and assure the carrying out 
of the policy which “contemplates 
continuing its advertising cam- 
paigns on a basis that will keep the 
position of the company in the in- 
dustry and the reputation of its 
advertised brands in the minds of 
the consuming public.” 

The testimonial of Drug, Inc., 
was published last Monday, in con- 
junction with its semi-annual earn- 
ings statement for the six months 
ended June 30, which showed 
dividends covered for the capital 
stock at the current rate. 

In his report to stockholders, W. 
C. Watt, treasurer, declared that 
the company’s earnings stability, as 
revealed by its continuation of the 
$1 quarterly dividend, was ac- 
counted for largely “by our policy 
of maintaining a consistent ex- 
penditure in national advertising 
for our products.” 

“We are convinced,” said Mr. 
Watt, “that advertising has been 
of great importance in maintaining 
a satisfactory sales volume.” 

Drug, Inc., has long been a lead- 
ing advertiser. According to a 
compilation by Printers’ INK, it 
took fourth place among the 150 
leading national magazine adver- 
tisers of 1931, with a total of $3,- 
285,743, against $3,049,887 in 1930. 
Although there is no complete rec- 
ord of newspaper expenditures, the 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., 
reports the total for Bristol-Myers, 
C. H. Phillips, Vick Chemical and 
Bayer Co. Inc. for 1931, at 


$1,835,000. 





“Our Consistent Advertising” 
Made Earnings Grow 





These four companies, with Life 
Savers, Inc., and Centaur Co. 
(Castoria), are the “Big Six” in 
the group of manufacturing com- 
panies under the Sterling Products 
division. It is characteristic of 
these companies that they have al- 
ways tended to increase advertising 
appropriations and take advantage 
of every opportunity to create and 
enlarge consumer acceptance and 
demand. 

An article in Printers’ INK, 
April 14, 1932, told how these com- 
panies “Put on Extra Advertising 
Pressure When Competitors Re- 
trench.” In its concluding state- 
ment, the article said: “Sustained 
advertising, the experience of this 
group proves, tends to increase the 
sales velocity on ‘blue-chip’ brands 
in times of depression, in direct 
proportion to the weakening of 
competitors on advertising and 
merchandising policies.” 


To Publish “The Metropolitan 
Mothers’ Guide” 


Beginning with an October issue the 
Parents Publishing Association, New 
York, publisher of The Parents’ Maga- 
zine, will introduce a new magazine to 
be known as The Metropolitan Mothers’ 
Guide. The new publication, which will 
be issued monthly from October through 
June, will be considered a local supple- 
ment to The Parents’ Magazine and will 
be distributed to the mothers of children 
attending schools in the New York Met- 


ropolitan area. 
George Hecht, publisher of The 
agazine, will act as publisher 





Parents’ 
of the new magazine and Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale, editor of The Parents’ 
agazine, will be supervisory editor. 
srace B. Parke will be Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of The Metropolitan 
Mothers’ Guide, 





Merle Slane Leases Evanston 


“News-Index” 


Merle Slane, one of the publishers of 
the Peoria, Ill. Journal-Transcript, has 
leased for a two-year period, with option 
to buy at the end of that time, the 
Evanston, Ii. News-lndes. He will take 
charge of the news r’s i 
September 15. _— = 

or the last several years the News- 
Index has been owned by a syndicate 
including Charles G. Dawes, Albert D. 
Lasker and others, with L. D. Leavitt 
as publisher and general manager. 
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HERE’S HOW TIMES HAVE 
CHANGED IN PITTSBURGH 


This Year 
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of the Evening and Sunday 
Women’s Wear advertising ran in 
the Sun-Telegraph during the first 
seven months of 1932. 


wt A 


of the total Evening and Sunday ad- 
vertising in this important classifi- 
cation was carried by the Pittsburgh 
Sun -Telegraph during the corre- 
sponding seven month period. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 
without adjustment of any kind. 


The Pittsburgh 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESEN 
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Package Inserts and Labels Should 
Work Hand in Hand 


How to Determine How Much Copy Should Go on the Outside and 
Inside of the Container 


By Don Gridley 


[ts a good thing to remember 
that, after all, most consumers 
do like to know how to use the 
product. 

Recently a large food company, 
as an economy maneuver, decided 
to eliminate the use of package 
inserts for one of its leading prod- 
ucts. This particular product is 
used for dessert and is prepared 
very simply by the addition of 
water. In ninety-nine out of 100 
homes the housewife looks upon 
it as a quick, emergency dish to be 
prepared on those evenings when 
the family has been to the beach or 
she has been shopping. 

In order to take it out of this 
emergency class, the company has 
used package inserts quite effec- 
tively, showing various attractive 
dishes which can be prepared with 
the product as a basis. 

Now the company has decided 
to eliminate all recipes except 
those which will appear on the 
container; a total of three. 

Recently a cosmetic manufac- 
turer decided that his line needed 
to be freshened. This called for a 
complete re-designing of the pack- 
ages. 

The designer did an excellent job 
but in performing his task he re- 
moved a label which had formerly 
been pasted on the back of the 
bottle and had had essential direc- 
tions for use. The only copy now 
appearing on the bottle is on the 
front label which gives the name 
of the company, the name of the 
product and a line, required by the 
Government, concerning alcoholic 
content. It is a striking package 
but it overlooks almost entirely the 


fact that consumers do like to’ 


know how to use the product con- 
tained in the package. 

The cases just described bring 
up two debatable points: Just how 
much copy should go on the pack- 


age? What copy should be en- 
trusted to the insert? 

There is no dogmatic and all- 
inclusive answer to either question. 
One of the best package designers 
insists that the only copy needed 
on the package is that containing 
essential information. Here, again, 
arises a question, “What is essen- 
tial information?” 

First, of course, is the name of 
the product and the name of the 
manufacturer. Second, is any ma- 
terial that is required by law. 
(Such as net weight, source of 
manufacture, ingredients, etc.) 
Now comes the question of direc- 
tions. 


Some Products Require 
No Directions 


Many products may not require 
any directions for use. If so, the 
manufacturer is fortunate, because 
he is able to simplify his design 
and gain added effectiveness. On 
the other hand, there are a great 
number of products which do re- 
quire directions and these, in their 
simplest form, should go on the 
package. 

If there is any product which its 
buyer should know how to use, it 
is shaving cream. However, there 
are plenty of shavers who have 
been using soaps and creams for 
many years who still do not know 
how to use them properly. 

It is a fact certain creams de- 
mand methods of application quite 
different from those of other 
creams. For instance, when Men- 
nen first began to feature its shav- 
ing cream, the company found it 
necessary to do a strong educa- 
tional job in teaching men that it 
is not essential to rub the face. 

Many a shaving cream manufac- 
turer might be easily tempted to 
believe that his educational job is 
done. What he overlooks is the 
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fact that every day hundreds of 
new shavers come into the market 
and each one of these needs to be 
educated in the use of cream. 
There is no more earnest student 
of directions than the fuzzy-faced 
youth who, for the first time, en- 
ters man’s estate as he attacks his 
face with a brand-new razor and a 
brand-new tube of shaving cream. 

Thus right at the start we have 
two definite groups of users who 
are in need of directions. The 
first is made up of those men who 
have been using another product 
and the second of those who are 
using the product for the first time. 


The Group of 
Misusers 


There is a third and equally im- 
portant group made up of those 
users who, through habit or care- 
lessness, have gradually come to 
be misusers. Some morning when 
the razor pulls a little more than 
usual, the question pops into their 
minds, “Can it be that I am not 
using my shaving cream _ prop- 
erly?” Right here the directions 
on the package suddenly become 
essential. 

The example of shaving cream 
has been discussed at some length 
because it epitomizes the problems 
faced by many manufacturers, par- 
ticularly those who make cosmetics 
or food products. 

The food product manufac- 
turer’s problem is somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that his only 
possibility for increased consump- 
tion over and above the building 
of new customers is to get satis- 
fied users to employ the product 
in a wider variety of dishes. 
Obviously, the only way this can 
be done is by means of recipes. 
The question then arises, “How 
many recipes should go on the 
package?” 

The answer to this again is, 
“Essential recipes.” The food 
product manufacturer has his 
groups of users. First, there are 
the women who so pride them- 
selves on their cooking ability that 
they almost totally disregard any 
kind of recipe. They are recep- 
tive to directions only when they 
have what they call “bad luck” and 











great numbers of them will lay 
their bad luck not to their lack oi 
skill but rather t> shortcomings of 
the product. 

Outside of this group, however, 
there are thousands of women who 
are amenable to directions. Here, 
again, we have the steadily re- 
plenishing army of those who are 
using the product for the first 
time. Second, we have the group 
of those who have never used this 
particular product and are anxious 
to find out if it differs any from 
competing foods. Third, we have 
the group of women who have be- 
come careless users of the product 
and are really amenable to direc- 
tions. 

Therefore, with most food prod- 
ucts it is absolutely essential that 
on the container appear certain basic 
recipes. How many of these are 
essential depends largely on the 
nature of the product itself. 

One does not have to go back 
very many years in the history of 
packaging merchandise to remem- 
ber the time when the average 
food container was a recipe book 
in itself. There was one classic 
example of a package which had 
more than two dozen recipes in 
five point type scattered over the 
four faces, to say nothing of five 
recipes which had been crowded on 
to the top. Not more than three 
of these were essential and a 
dozen at the outside were really 
important enough to be excusably 
placed on the package. 

Use of the 
Insert 


It is here that the insert can be 
brought into play. In the matter 
of directions the insert should be 
an accessory. 

A cosmetic manufacturer who 
has been particularly successful in 
his combination of insert and label 
directions has prepared an _ inter- 
esting and unusually illustrated 
booklet enclosed with each pack- 
age. This describes in consider- 
able detail a complete facial treat- 
ment. Any woman using the 
product for the first time will read 
the booklet with a great deal of 
thoroughness and interest 

However, this manufacturer does 
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not allow the insert to carry the 
burden alone. On each of his four 
facial treatment packages is a rear 
label which contains, in tabulated 
form, boiled down to essentials, 
directions for use. 

The average woman, investiga- 
tion has shown, is inclined to save 
the booklet after reading it. She 
need not save the directions be- 
cause they are always present 
every time she has occasion to use 
the product. 

It is well to remember that the 
average woman is much more in- 
clined to clutter up her kitchen 
with recipes than she is to clutter 
up her boudoir with direction 
booklets. Therefore, the food 
product manufacturer probably 
will get a better break in the use 
of his inserts than will the cos- 
metic manufacturer. 


Designers and 
Directions 


The rule to follow, then, is that 
with a product which is to be used 
out of the kitchen, it is necessary 
to get as many basic directions on 
the container as will not interfere 
markedly with the design. De- 
signers who throw up their hands 
at the necessity of including direc- 
tions on the label reveal their own 
inability to conquer what should 
he a comparatively simple prob- 
lem. 

For a product used in the kitchen, 
the manufacturer has a much 
greater opportunity not only for 
putting directions on his package 
hut also for the creation of inter- 
esting inserts. 

In the first place the average 
food product container does not 
need to be quite so arty as the cos- 
metic package, let us say. Its 
place on the kitchen shelf is as- 
sured even though the design may 
he comparatively ugly, so long as 
the product is good. Thus the 
maker of a food product can put 
on his container a number of 
recipes, being limited largely by 
two factors: First, he should not 
have more than one, if any, recipes 
on the front of the container and, 
second, he should not put so many 
on the back of the container that 
they will be difficult to read. 
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These limitations obviously make 
it essential for him to create a 
package insert. 

In using inserts he may, as a 
rule, forget the essential recipes 
unless they are highly important 
in the preparation of the product 
and need as much emphasis as he 
can get. In such instances he can 
re-emphasize the basic recipes on 
the insert. As a general thing, 
however, he can use the insert to 
create the impression in a woman’s 
mind that his product is an in- 
gredient for many attractive dishes 
and to foster in her mind the de- 
sire to try out these dishes in 
order to add variety to her home 
menu. 

It is this one big use of the in- 
sert that the manufacturer men- 
tioned at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle is overlooking. Some of the 
most successful users of inserts in 
the food field have been those who 
have changed their pace by the 
creation of a number of different 
inserts during a year. Some manu- 
facturers, indeed, change inserts 
every month. Others change their 
inserts only every six months or 
thereabouts. 

By giving the woman a continual 
stream of new inserts, not only 
does the manufacturer have the 
opportunity to feature new dishes 
all of the time but he gets a cer- 
tain percentage of his users on the 
lookout for new recipes in order 
to add that necessary variety to 
the menu. 


Label and Insert 
Co-operation 


Inserts and direction labels 
should work hand in hand. Both 
are highly important. 

The label is limited in its effec- 
tiveness by its size but it has the 
great advantage of always being 
present when the product is being 
used. The insert, on the other 
hand, has practically no important 
size limitation but its value is 
limited by the fact that after the 
container is opened, the insert can 
be removed and thrown away or 
lost. It is obvious, therefore, that 
neither can be eliminated success- 
fully and that both have important 
uses. 
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tive to directions Only when they 
have what they call “bad luck” and 


thoroughness and interest 
However, this manufacturer does 


Press "Em Yourself 


Being in the Nature of Some Remarks about the Perennial 
Expense Account Problem 


Compressep Inpustriat Gases, INC. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Recently one of our representatives 
charged the company, in his account of 
traveling expenses, for laundry and valet 
service at hotels while on the road on 
company business. 

In discussing the fairness of such a 
charge, we reasoned that a man would 
have his clothing laundered and pressed 
just as much while at home as on the 
road and, therefore, it was not a legiti- 
mate charge to the company. 

A defender of the legitimacy of these 
charges argued that it has for years 
been a practice for traveling representa- 
tives to charge the employer with cost 
of lunches while on the road. This 
gentleman reasoned that there is really 
no justification for the employer paying 
for lunches of representatives who are 
on the road, because the luncheon ex- 
pense would be borne by the individual 
while at headquarters and should cost 
no more on the road than at home. 

Have you ever investigated this sub- 
ject and do you know of companies 
that do not allow laundry, valet and 
lunch expenses of traveling representa- 


tives? 
C. T. Price. 


‘THE interesting letter from Mr. 
Price brings up again the old 
question of whether flat allowance 
for sales expense isn’t a better 
scheme than an itemized one. 

We have no desire to enter into 
the controversy about laundry and 
valet services. We talked to a 
salesman yesterday who says that 
his company now insists that he 
press his clothes himself and he 
has discovered two effective ways. 
One is to place them neatly under 
the mattress and sleep on them and 
the other is to lay a suitcase on the 
trousers and stand on it for long 
periods 

However, there seems no good 
reason to ask a man to spend money 
for his clothes pressing bills merely 
because he would bear that expense 
himself were he at home. If he is 
at home he doesn’t have to spend 
money for sleeping there. 

Those manufacturers who have 
put their men on a flat expense ac- 
count do so to eliminate the cost 
of auditing expense reports and 
also the recurring annoyance of 
questioning salesmen about specific 
items. 


Many such companies divide their 
sales force into three classes. One, 
those who cover the larger cities 
and have the longest railroad 
jumps; second-class men who cover 
only one State each including cities 
of moderate size and towns not 
visited by first-class men, and a 
third class who cover only parts 
of States and travel in automobiles. 
Such companies place their flat 
allowances on a sliding scale, high- 
est to first-class and third-class men 
lowest. 

For special conditions or occa- 
sions companies often grant special 
allewances. The flat allowance 
adopted by the National Lead Com- 
pany, a somewhat different type, 
reduced selling costs by about 
$5,000 the first year it was tried, 
and in addition saved the total cost 
of auditing the salesmen’s expense 
accounts. 

J. G. McNair, commenting on its 
value, said that it made one even 
greater saving. “It keeps honest 
men honest,” he says. “There is no 
need and no reason for any of 
them hiding anything. The con- 
scientious man can retain his self- 
respect and be sure that he retains 
the respect of his fellow salesmen 
and of the company.” 

Under the itemized expense al- 
lowance any single grafter or ex- 
pense account padder on the sales 
force can cast suspicion on the 
other men and many a strictly hon- 
est man may feel that he too is 
under suspicion. 

A flat allowance figured on the 
basis of averages for individual 
territories that can be elastic 
enough to meet special conditions 
seems a good plan to consider when 
arguments arise about the justifica- 
tion for individual items.—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


Appoints Frederic W. Ziv 

The John L. Hardin Laboratories, Inc. 
has appointed Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., 
Cincinnati advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. An advertising 
campaign is being started, featuring 
Soapno, a new chemical compound for 
cleaning purposes. 
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Program Set for F.A.A. Sessions 


HE program for the seven- 

teenth annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, from September 12 to 15, 
is built around the theme: “Finan- 
cial Merchandising Faces the 
Thrifty Thirties.” A golf tourna- 
ment will be held on September 12. 
This is the schedule for the busi- 
ness sessions : 


September 13, morning: General Ses- 
sion, C. H. McMahon, presiding. Dis- 
cussions on “ The Future of Financial 
Advertising’; ‘Meeting the Advertising 
Essentials with Smaller Budgets”; and 
“The Correct Psychology of Financial 
Advertising.” Luncheon: Henry L. 
Parker, chairman; five talks on bank 
oteeteing exhibits. 

Afternoon: General Session, A, E. 
Bry yson presiding. R. L. Stone, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
“What the Advertising Man Should 
Know About Banking’; Wirt Wright, 
State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston, IIl., 
“What the Banker Should Know About 
Advertising”; Harold Choate, Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo, ““The Service Charge 
and the Public.” 

Trust Development Division: W. A. 
Stark, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati, presiding. Samuel Witting, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, and Mr. Stark, “The Heart and 
Soul of the New Business Man’s In- 
ternal Problems’; Tracy Herrick, Cleve- 
land Trust Co.,” and Paul P. Pullen, 
Chicago Title & Trust Co., “Training the 
Trust Representatives”; H. H. Page, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, and Leg 4 
Cullin, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
Louis, “Controlling and Directing 4 
Activities of Trust Representatives’; 
Leopold A. Chambliss, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, J., and Ernest L. 
Anderson, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence, I., “Enlisting the 
Energies of the Officers of Other De- 
partments and Directors in Securing 
New Trust Business”; J. Mills Easton, 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago, and 
Thomas J. Kiphart, Fifth Third-Vfion 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, “Direct Mail”; 
and Samuel Marsh, First Union Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, “Evaluation 
of Trust New Business.” 

Evening: Business Development Divi- 
sion, annual dinner. E. V. Newton, 
presiding. George O. Everett, First Citi- 
zens Bank & Trust Co., Utica, N. Y., 
“The New Business Man—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” 

September 14, morning: General Ses- 
sion, H. A, Lyon, presiding. Roy H. 
Booth, Jr., National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, “A General Bank yom 
Plan That Meets Present- Day i- 
tions”; Allard Smith, Union Trust >. 
Cleveland, “Public Psychology—and Its 
Present-Day Relationship to Selling the 
Services of the Bank”; and Harry 
Haines, National Newark & Essex Bank- 
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“The Permanent 


D. W. 


Newark, 
Sales De sree By 
Trust = Division, 
mo —- Rodman Ward, uit- 
rust 0., Wilmington, el., 
“Added Advantage of the Commingled 
Fund”; x." Key Foster, Birmingham 
Savings Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala., —_ Harold J. Clark, Central Re- 
ublic Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, “Best 
ethods of Securing the Business of 
Wealthy Women”; William O. Heath, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
and Edward W. Nippert, Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, “Develop- 
ing of Living Trust Business” 3; and 
Robert E. MacDougall, Provident Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, and John H. Hamel, 
First Union Trust Co., Chicago, “In. 
surance Trusts.” 

Luncheon: W. H. Neal, 
Twelve three-minute speeches on 
I’m Meeting Present Conditions” 
prize award. 

Afternoon: General Session, M. E. 
Holderness, presiding. Thomas Kip- 
hart, “The New Buying Power of the 
Advertising Dollar’’; . A. Lyon, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, “Why 
Advertise at All?”; and W. A. Kitt- 
redge, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, ‘How Big Must an Ad- 
vertisement Be Today?" 

_ September 15, morning: General Ses- 
sion, Robert W. Sparks, presiding. Leo- 

Id A. Chambliss, “What Phase of 

rust Service Can Profitably Be Ad- 


vertised Now? 

Afternoon: Session, A. G. 
Maxwell, qian. C. Delano Ames, 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, “Con- 
centratin Advertising on Profitable 
Business”; and Joseph J. Levin, A. G. 
Becker & Co., Chicago, “Photographs, 
Art Work or Type?” 


ing Co. I. Jey 


presiding. 


“How 


for 


General 


The annual banquet will be held 
in the evening of September 15. 
Meetings of the board of direc- 
tors are scheduled for the after- 
noon of September 11 and the 
morning of September 16. 


Join Marvell A. Olsen and 


Associates 
J. Merritt Jones, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Hills Brothers 
Company, New York, and Palmer Tyler, 
until recently art and production man- 


ager of Henry L. Doherty & Company 
and the Cities Service Company, have 
joined the advertising and sales promo- 
tion staff of Marvell A. Olsen and Asso- 


ciates, Inc., New y York. 


Frederic W. ‘Ziv J Adds to Staff 

J. Ellsworth Huffman, formerly with 
the m. E. Mackelfresh Studios, has 
joined Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati 
advertising agency, as art director. Nelson 
H. Pitzele, formerly with the Lorain, 
Ohio, Journal, has also joined the staff 
of the Ziv agency. 











The Board of Directors 


of 
The Photoplay Publishing Company 


announce 


Kathryn Dougherty 
President and Publisher 
of 


Photoplay 


Robert M. Eastman 
Kathryn Dougherty 
Frederick Secord 
Edwin C. Crawford 
John S. Tuomey 





PHOTOPLAY will carry on. 


In the death of James R. Quirk, we have lost 
one of the most brilliant editors of our times. 
In his eighteen years of editorship he fused into 
Photoplay a quality of editorial sparkle, of 
candor, of forthrightness, of fearlessness and of 
character which won for it unchallenged lead- 
ership in its field. 


Like all great executives and builders, he had 
a shrewd appreciation of the value of able and 


original-minded associates—men and women 
with initiative who could think, plan, execute. 


The policies and programs of Photoplay were 
the joint product of their individual capacities 
and the inspiration and leadership of Mr. 


Quirk. 


He bequeaths to Photoplay a seasoned and 
mature staff, closely knit and well coordinated. 





Because he kept no secrets from his associ- 
ates, because he preferred rather to draw out 
and draw upon their abilities than to make Pho- 
toplay a one-man enterprise, we feel confident 
that in spite of a deep sense of personal loss the 
editorial staff of Photoplay will carry on—and 
carry on well. 


The Editorial Board of Photoplay will con- 


sist of: 


WILLIAM T. WALSH 
LEONARD HALL 
FRANCES KISH 

RUTH BIERY 

SARA HAMILTON 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


In approaching my new task as Publisher of 
Photoplay I feel confident I can promise a ster- 
ling editorial product from their hands. 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 





Officers 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY 
President 


ROBERT M. EASTMAN EDWIN C. CRAWFORD 


Vice-President Secretary 


KATHRYN DOUGHERTY EVELYN MCEVILLY 


Treasurer Assistant Secretary 














Every Dealer a “Go-Get-’Em” 
Pelican 


This Company Fights Gloom and Inertia with a Club Idea That Makes 
People Laugh 


[NERTIA and gloom have been 
the only things that have stood 
in the way of many a sale. Every 
manufacturer knows that if he 


could only pump a little more en- 
thusiasm into his dealers everybody 
concerned would be a lot better off. 
But customers and prospects are 
hard people to prod. They resent 
the preacher attitude. 


The dealers handling the ranges, 
heaters and furnaces of the Moore 
Brothers Company, Joliet, Ill., are 
being prodded into action gently 
and painlessly. It’s all being done 
in fun but the results are likely to 
be worth while. 

First the company had printed 
“Go-Get-’Em” Pelican Club cards. 
These certified that the man whose 
name appears on each one is a 
charter life member of the club 
with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereto. They were 
sent out, together with a letter, to 
all of the company’s customers and 
prospects. The letter, which was 
signed by C. M. Weaks, assistant 
sales manager, told about his expe- 
rience in trying to buy a certain 
radio. He didn’t buy it because the 
dealer wasn’t particularly interested 
in selling it. 

“T couldn’t help but compare the 
action,” said Mr. Weaks, “or rather 
lack of action, of this merchant 
with the Santa Monica Bay peli- 
cans. 

“For years the pelicans of Santa 
Monica Bay had been fed by fisher- 
men from surplus catch, until they 
got into the habit of eating without 
work, 
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“This year high seas and chang- 
ing currents of Santa Monica cut 
down the catch, and the fishermen 
no longer had any fish to spare. 
They noticed that the pelicans 
languished and grew thin, and it 
dawned on them that they had for- 
gotten how to fish for themselves. 
So they went down the coast and 
found some unpampered pelicans 
who had never been ruined by 
easy living and free fish. They 
turned them loose among the starv- 
ing birds who sat about on the 
beach and complained of the de- 
pression. 
os . and then something hap- 
pened— 

“The way those imported pelicans 
went out after their own fish was 
an eye-opener. Pretty soon the 
hungry natives quit watching and 
tried it themselves. They discovered 
there were plenty of fish in the 
sea for the bird with energy and 
enterprise. And they have quit 
talking about the depression. 

“From now on, I’m going to be 
dead sure I am like those imported 
pelicans. I am pretty certain you 
feel the same way, too—so here’s 
your Charter Life Membership 
Card in the ‘Go-Get-’Em’ Pelican 
Club. There’s a membership card 
for everyone in your organization 
—just send in their names.” 

This little stunt has had aston- 
ishing results. Requests have been 
received for these cards from all 
parts of the country and several 
thousand of them have been sent 
out. 


R. K. Salyers, merchandising 
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manager, writes Printers’ INK: 
“The idea seems to have caught on, 
and we have worked up a little 
newspaper which we call the ‘Peli- 
can Club News’ and we are going 
to issue little membership buttons 
to all the members. 

“While naturally we have a self- 
ish motive in doing all this and 
primarily want to increase the sale 
of our stoves and ranges, we do 
believe that before business can 
become profitable, it will be neces- 
sary to get away from the 
low-priced, low-grade merchandise 
which has flooded the market with- 
in the last couple of years.” 

The “Pelican Club News” car- 
ries on the idea in hilarious form. 
There are pictures and stories, all 
designed to cheer up customers and 
prospects. As it states in an edi- 
torial, it is not trying to save the 
nation or indulge in any mock 
heroics. It doesn’t know any 
panacea for business ills. Its major 
premise is that by plugging just a 
little harder all of us can help 
ourselves and the other fellow, too; 
its minor premise holds that even 
if things are pretty bad in some 
places, it isn’t going to do any 
good to cry about it. There’s no 
use in taking a healthy crack on 
the chin from Kid Depression 
without at least giving him a 
couple of punches in return. 

There is very little of a serious 
nature in this club publication. But 
the company does manage to get 
in a little information about its 
products and boost its line without 
butting in on the fun too much. 

Dealers like to have a little fun 
in their work. They welcome this 
sort of thing if it isn’t overdone. 
They get tired of getting serious 
communications urging them to sell 
more Jones’ gadgets. 

Maybe what we need are a few 
more Pelican Clubs. 


Appointed by Carpet Group 


Arthur V. Leary, for the last three 
years associate editor and manager of 
the New York office of Furniture Index, 
has been appointed by the Institute of 
Carpet Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
to administer certain plans and activities 
in connection with the Institute Quality 
Label Program formulated by the Floor 
Covering Advertising Club. He will 
make his headquarters at New York. 
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Southern Publishers’ Commit- 
tee Chairmen Appointed 


The following committee chairmen of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation have been appointed by James 
G. Stahlman, of the Nashville, Tenn., 
Banner, who was recently elected pres- 
ident: 

Advertising, Herbert Porter, Atlanta, 
Ga., Georgian-American; business * 
fairs, D. Hiden Ramsey, Asheville, N. C 
Citizen and Times; editorial affairs, Tom 
Wallace, Louisville, Ky., Times; labor, 

L. Mapes, Beaumont, Tex., Enter- 
prise and Journal; Lee Memorial School 
of Journalism, Major John S. Cohen, 
Atlanta, Ga., Journal, chairman, and 
Major Powell Glass, Lynchburg, Va.., 
News and Advance, vice-chairman; 
postal and legislative, J. S. Parks, Fort 
Smith, Ark., Times-Record and South 
west American, and _ traffic, John D 
Ewing, Shreveport, La., Times. 


Frank Kimball Starts Own 
Service 

Frank Kimball, who for the last thre« 

years has worked with the plan board 


of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 


has formed a company under his own 
name at New York with offices at 5| 
East 41st Street. The new business will 
work with advertising agencies and man- 
ufacturers in selling and advertising 
ideas, especially in their need for the 
co-operation of research scientists. 


K. Arnott with London, 
Ont., “Advertiser” 


S. K. Arnott, for the last eighteer 
years an account executive with McCon 
nell & Fergusson, Montreal advertising 
agency, has joined the London, Ont., 
Advertiser, in charge of national adver 
tising. He will make his headquarters at 
Toronto. 


To Direct Vapo-Cresolene 
Domestic Advertising 


The Vapo-Cresolene Company, New 
York, has appointed Rudolph Mosse, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its domestic adver- 
tising. This agency formerly handled the 
advertising of Vapo-C resolene only it 
Argentina. 


Has Doggie Dinner Account 


The Loudon Packing Company, Terre« 
Haute, Ind., has appointed The Robbins 
& Pearson Company, Columbus, Ohio, t 
direct the advertising of Doggie Dinner 
a canned dog food. Newspapers and car 
cards are now being used, with radi 
advertising to be added later. 


Joins McKee & Albright 


Howard H. Yaw, formerly with Martin 


Pilling-Shaw, Inc., Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the staff of McKee 


& Albright, advertising agency, also of 
that city. 
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Naming a House Magazine 


Mr. Shakespeare Might Have Had a Different Idea If This Sort of 
Advertising Had Been Done in His Day 


INsuRANCE COMPANY OF 

VIRGINIA 
Ricumonp, Va. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Again at the business of asking favors, 
I wonder if any articles have ever ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink, relative to the 
naming of house magazines. 

In spite of the late William Shakes- 
peare, I feel that there can be a good 
deal in a name, especially when it is ap- 
plied to such a purpose. 
Cuas. C. 


Tue Lire 


FLEMING, 
Editor. 


HERE is undoubtedly a good 

deal in a name, whether it be 
the christening of a baby, a motor 
boat or a house magazine. But in 
the long run what the name comes 
to signify depends upon what the 
person or thing puts into it. A son 
may be named Alexander and not 
get anywhere; or he may be named 
Clarence and fly the ocean. Great 
names are made by deeds, not 
syllables. 

But, on the other hand, if you 
have anything to sell or put before 
the public—such as a hair tonic or 
a house magazine—the name may 
assume much importance, partic- 
ularly at the outset. Because names 
of products or publications may be 
descriptive, to a certain extent, to 
that extent they may influence 
prospective purchasers or those 
who receive them gratis, and they 
may even soften an adverse reac- 
tion in use. Further than that a 
name has to be built up from with- 
in. 

When it comes to naming house 
magazines it seems to be considered 
of prime importance to identify the 
publication with the company put- 

ting it out. Running through a list 

f such publications it is our first 
icnnenian that by far the great 


majority are given titles which con- 


tain at least the significant and 
identifying word in the company 
name. In the insurance field there 


ire a number of these, such as 
“The Hartford Agent,” “The 
Lincoln National Policyholder, 


“The National Agent,” and “The 
\etna-izer.” 


Examples in other fields are the 
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“Western Electric News,” “The 
White Book,” “The Fuller World,” 
and the “Squibb Messenger.” No 
one needs to be told what compa- 
nies they represent. 

The advantage of such a name 
is obvious, and it must be impor- 
tant—or fifty million companies, 
more or less, are wrong. The pre- 
ponderance of such names holds 
regardless of the classification of 
circulation; that is, whether the | 
house magazine is sent to customers 
and prospects, jobbers, salesmen, 
dealers, employees, or various com- 
binations of these groups. The 
choice of other types of names is 
also apparently independent of cir- 
culation. 


Four Other 
Types of Names 


Other types of names may be 
roughly arranged in four groups: 
(1) Derived from company name; 
(2) using or derived from name of 
product; (3) suggesting the prod- 
uct or service; and (4) apparently 
unrelated to either product or com- 
pany name. Probably more thought 
and ingenuity goes into the selec- 
tion of such names, and if they 
spark generally with the class of 
circulation for which they are in- 
tended they may have an appeal 
that is lacking in the matter-of- 
fact title. But at the same time, 
they probably lose something in 
advertising value. 

In the first group we would cite 
“Ruud-iments,” published by the 
Ruud Manufacturing Company for 
dealers and salesmen. “The Oak 
Leaf,” which the Oak Rubber 
Company, maker of toy balloons, 
sends to jobbers, dealers and ad- 
vertisers, also retains the com- 
a "s name but gets away from it. 

The E. L. Patch Company, 
manufacturing pharmacist, has a 
magazine happily named “Patch- 
work,” which goes to physicians, 
dentists and druggists. Rogers Peet 
Company, men’s and boys’ outfitter, 
publishes a book for boy cus- 
tomers, known as the “Ropeco 
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Magazine.” And one that takes 
our eye is the “U. & I. Farm’ Mes- 
senger,” circulated among sugar 
beet growers by the Utah Idaho 
Sugar Company. 

Interesting examples among those 
named after the product are “Rad- 
iola News,” RCA-Victor’s organ 
for dealers and distributors ; “Magic 
Chef Magazine,” sent to dealers by 
the American Stove Company, 
“The Telechronicle” of the Warren 
Telechron Company and “Kreolite 
News” sent to engravers, architects, 
factory managers and executives 
by The Jennison-Wright Company, 
creosoting. 

Titles that suggest the product 
or service are more subtle and for 
that reason not so common. Good 
examples are “The Burning Ques- 
tion,” sent to salesmen by the Gen- 
eral Cigar Company; “On the 
Top,” sent to refrigerator distrib- 
utors, dealers and salesmen by 
General Electric; “The Lamp,” 
employees’ magazine issued by 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; “Ambition,” for prospec- 
tive students, by International Cor- 
respondence Schools; “Whispering 
Flames,” sent to dealers, branches 
and salesmen by the Timken Silent 
Automatic Company and “Voice of 
the Air,” which the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company syndicates to 
Majestic radio dealers for distri- 
bution. 

Names that are apparently unre- 
lated to company or product may 
be suggestive, on second thought— 
but here are some examples we 
would cite: “The Optimist,” of 
The Campbell Soup Company for 
wholesale grocers; “Moonbeams,” 
of Procter & Gamble, for salesmen 
and distributors; “What Next?” of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
for dealers; “The Observer” of the 
Western Electric Company, depart- 
ment for installation of central 
office telephone equipment, for em- 
ployees. 

There are even some instances 
of the use of such names among 
insurance companies, such as, “Good 
News,” of the Acacia Mutual .Life 
Association; “The Old _ Black 
Hen,” of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., of Baltimore; and “High 
Lights,” of the Great Northern 
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Life Insurance Co. The first two 
are office employee magazines, the 
third goes to agents. “Tower 
Talks,” of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. of New York does 
not strictly fall under this group- 
ing, for it does suggest the Metro- 
politan Tower Building. 

These examples should be help- 
ful in selecting a name for a new 
house magazine or a new name for 
an old one. The first decision will 
hinge, of course, on whether to use 
or not to use the company name 
After that the going will be fairly 
easy—unless it is decided to run a 
contest—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Hugo Sonnenschein to Join 


New York “Mirror’”’ 


Hugo Sonnenschein will become adver 
tising director of the New York Daily 
Mirror on September 1, according to an 
announcement made by J. Kobler, 
publisher. The position of advertising 
director, according to Mr. Kobler, is a 
newly created one and Mr. Sonnenschein 
will not succeed any present executive 

Mr. Sonnenschein, for the last year, 
has been assistant to Harry Hatry, vice 
president of Bloomingdale’s, New York 
Before that he was for eight years with 
Gimbel Brothers, six years of which he 
was with the Saks-Fifth Avenue store 
and two in charge of publicity in Gimbel 
Brothers’ store. 


Models Form Own Guild 


The Models’ Guild, a co-operative or 
ganization, has been formed at New York 
by members of the modeling profession 
Offices are at 31 West 47th Street. Miss 
Rae Van is executive secretary in charge 
of models. Miss Sue Helvarg is secretary 
in charge of clients and will contact 
illustrators, artists, photographers and 
advertising agencies. 


Carlos Cabrera Joins Erwin, 
Wasey in Madrid 

Carlos Cabrera, for many years man 
ager of the export information bureau of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies in New York, has joined the 
Madrid office of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany in Spain. 


. re 
Joins Stephens, Kindred 
William C. Kirby, formerly for ter 
years with E. R. Squibb & Sons as trad: 
service manager, has joined the sale 
staff of Stephens, Kindred & Company 
Inc., New York lithographer. 


Herbert A. Lawrence, auditor of th 
Consolidated Press & Printing Company, 
Cleveland, publisher of foreign languag 
newspapers, has been made secretary and 
general manager. He takes over the dutics 
of H. L. Kobrak, who has resigned. 
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American Education Press, Inc. 
of Columbus, Ohio 


Announces 


the purchase of 


ST NICHOLAS 


America’s Best Loved Magazine for Boys and Girls 


ST. NICHOLAS is the oldest and best-known juvenile 
publication in the country. Established in 1873, it is 
now entering its sixtieth year of unbroken service to 
the American youth. 


ST. NICHOLAS reaches families with the largest 
buying power in its field (see last AAAA ceport on 
income groups). 


ST. NICHOLAS leads the field in juvenile book ad- 
vertising and is a most favored medium for camps, 
schools, sporting goods, foods, toys and games. 


The publishers pledge themselves to maintain the 
high standards which have made ST. NICHOLAS 
a favorite with young people for three generations. 


For information regarding advertising, address 


N. FREDERICK FOOTE & ASSOCIATES 
Eastern Representatives 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
3156 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A. H. MOULTON, JR., COMPANY 


Western Representatives 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Note: American Education Press, Inc., one of the country’s 
largest publishers of school supplementary material, is widely 
known as the publisher of Current Events and other juvenile 
publications. The association with this strong publishing 
house places ST. NICHOLAS in a most favorable position. 
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There's a better sentiment and there's 


a lot of ballyhoo... but here ar 


GENUINE UPSWING 


At a time when seasonal declines are generally in order 
in the engineering-construction industry a definite up- 
turn is now in progress. 


Volume up! During July the Engineering News-Record 
construction volume index reached its highest point since last 
November. The weekly average of contracts reported in July 
reached the thirty-million-dollar mark. This is a four-million- 
dollar higher weekly average than the best previous month of 
the year. 


Costs up! The Engineering News-Record cost index of con- 
struction materials and labor rose nearly five points during 
July and August. This is the first time that a rise has occurred 
in two successive months since April, 1930. The turning point 
came at a time when the index was at the lowest point since 
1916. 


An additional stimulus! These favorable factors are the more 
significant when it is realized that they are not the result of 
relief legislation. These indices record progress made prior 
to the enactment of the Relief Act. Thus the stimulation to 
the engineering-construction industry that is provided by the 
Relief Act will quickly be an additional effect over and above 
the favorable factors already developed. 


There is every indication that public works programs, long 
deferred by lack of credit, will be getting under way in the 
next few months. The biggest peace-time engineering job in 
history will become a reality as the RFC releases the 
$1,500,000,000 credit appropriated in the Relief Act for self- 
liquidating projects, 
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eal indications of a 


Many state agencies are already using the funds appropriated 
by the last Congress for federal-aid highways. Others are 
applying at a rate that indicates that all of the $225,875,000 
appropriation will be used immediately. 


Manufacturers of equipment have no time to lose in getting 
their promotion plans at work. No one can name now the men 
who will do all of this buying of equipment, materials and 
supplies. But this fact is certain—the engineers, the consul- 
tants, and the contractors who will do the specifying and the 
buying are regular readers of Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods. Now is the time to blanket these men 
with a continuous program of advertising in these two pub- 
lications. Strike for business now! Not next winter—not next 
summer—but now! 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


A.B.C. A.B.P. 
McGraw-Hill Building - 330 West 42d Street - New York 


’ Regular read- 

Here's Help ing of En- 
gineering 

News-Record will keep you posted on 
RFC financing. 
The McGraw-Hill Construction Daily 
at $10 a month will give you leads to 
millions of dollars’ worth of projects that 
are breaking daily. 
Proper understanding of the Relie 
Act is essential. Therefore Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods have compiled a book 
which interprets the significance of 
this Act to the construction industry. 
It supplies detailed information on 
the broad divisions of the Bill and 
statistical data on the apportionment 
of funds. Ask for a copy of “Our 
Greatest Peace- Time Engineering 
P roject.”’ 














Joint Campaign 
on Gas Ranges Soon to 
Start 


CO-OPERATIVE campaign 

on gas ranges, which the in- 
dustry has been planning for some 
time, was brought one step nearer 
realization last week with the ap- 
pointment of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, advertising agency, to 
direct the campaign. 

The campaign, sponsored by the 
American Gas Association, New 
York, has been waiting to get the 
support of manufacturers of 90 per 
cent of gas range production. This 
goal will be reached with the par- 
ticipation of those who distribute 
through mail-order sales, whose 
support is now assured. 

It is expected that the program, 
which covers a three-year period, 
will total an expenditure of $6,000,- 
000. Funds for the campaign, be- 
ing raised under the auspices of the 
manufacturers’ section of the as- 
sociation, through a committee 
headed by John A. Fry, of Detroit, 
will come through contributions of 
5 per cent of manufacturers’ net 
billings. 

“The theme of the campaign,” ac- 
cording to Philip O. Deitsch, of 
New York, a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of campaign plans, 
“will revolve around the pre-emi- 
nence.of the gas range as the most 
economic, speediest and most ef- 
ficient modern cooking device, its 
automatic .time and heat control 
features, as well as its attractive 
contribution to the modern Ameri- 
can home.” 

A very substantial portion of the 
appropriation, it is reported, will 
be used in newspapers which, to- 
gether with a comprehensive sched- 
ule in national, periodicals, will 
tie-in with the merchandising 
efforts of gas appliance dealers and 
operating gas companies. 


. ° ’ 
Joins Los Angeles ‘Examiner’ 

Ralph Myers, formerly classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, has joined the classified 
department of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer. He is succeeded on the Post- 
Intelligencer by Russell Young, formerly 
assistant classified advertising manager. 
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Contest 

The second annual contest of milk 
dealer advertising will be held in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the International Association of Milk 
Dealers at Detroit, from October 17 
to 19. There will be a first award and 
an honorable mention in each of eight 
classifications. Where an _ advertising 
agency has been employed, awards will 
be made in duplicate to the agency. 

These are the classifications: Small 
space newspaper campaign; large space, 
over 250 lines per insertion; rotogravure 
campaign, outdoor posters or painted 
bulletins; route circulars on milk, cream, 
cottage cheese, buttermilk and _ butter; 
institutional booklet; store card on a 
specific product; and street car cards. 
The following Detroit advertising men 
will constitute the jury: John D 
Gaughen, president of The Adcraft Club 
of Detroit, chairman; C. W. Brooke, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc.; George 
K. Hebb, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc.; 
Harry C. McDonald, Walker & Com- 
pany; and Ralph L. Yonker, of The 
J. L. Hudson Company. 


New Accounts to Franklin 
Agency 


The North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., has 
appointed the Franklin Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York, to direct its news 
paper and magazine ‘advertising. This is 
in addition to the company’s mail order 
advertising which has been handled by 
the Franklin agency. 

The Empire Merchandise Corporation 
New York, has also appointed the 
Franklin agency to direct its advertising 
account. Plans call for the use of mag 
azines as well as the magazine sections 
of Sunday papers in twenty large cities. 

Dr. David Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila 
delphia, has appointed the Franklin 
agency to direct its advertising account 
Newspapers, magazines, farm papers and 
direct mail will be used to feature the 
company’s various products, which ir 
clude proprietary medicines, toilet articles 
and an incecticiie. 


¥. & Waite A Advanced by 
Hills Brothers 


V. O. Waite, of the Hills Brothers 
Company, New York, has been advanced 
to the position of assistant advertisins 
manager. 


Meredith Transfers J. C. Neff 
John C. Neff, of the Des Moines offic 
of the Meredith Publishing Company, has 
been transferred to the New York office 
He will take over the New England ter 
ritory for Better Homes and Gardens. 


Appoints Scheerer, Inc. 
The Hancock, Mich., Copper Journa 
has appointed Scheerer, Inc., publishers 
representative, as itsenational advertising 
representative. This appointment is ef 
fective September 1. 
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Milk Dealers Plan Advertising 
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Old Users Become Live Prospects 


One Out of Every Eighteen Owners of Leonard Iceboxes Is Sold a 
Modern Product 


ATISFACTORY service ren- 

dered by a product can be as 
nuch of a handicap to a manufac- 
turer as an asset. Mrs. Consumer 
inay be interested in what Mr. Ad- 
vertiser has to say about later 
models and new improvements. But 
f she is so well satisfied with the 
very-day service that she is get- 
ting from a model bought years 
igo, she may not look upon herself 
as one of the people whom Mr. 
\dvertiser is trying to interest 
today. 

Similarly, Mr. Advertiser's rec- 
ords of past sales are pointed to 
with pride and constitute a testi- 
monial which is merchandised as 
an assurance to those who have 
never been customers. He knows 
he has this widespread good-will 
but he doesn’t, all too often, know 
where it is or how to uncover it 
so that he may capitalize it all over 
again. 

Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, a 
simple idea will lend itself to a 
sales promotion campaign that will 
vield results so worth while as to 
make the originator of the idea 
wonder why it was never put into 
use before. For fifty-two years 
this company’s name has appeared 
on its iceboxes, as it does now on 
the company’s electric refrigera- 
tors. 

It was decided, largely for the 
purpose of dramatizing the com- 
pany’s long record in the industry, 
to conduct a campaign that would 
bring to light some of the old 
users. Through the month of July 
advertisements were run by dis- 
tributors in about 1,000 newspapers, 
announcing that the factory would 
pay $500 for the oldest Leonard 
cebox found to be still in use. 
Furthermore, each distributor an- 
nounced that he would “swap” a 


brand new Leonard Electric for 
the oldest icebox of the same name 
uncovered in his territory. 

The campaign proved itself not 
only a good talking point which 
centered local interest in the offer 


as dramatized in the stores of 
dealers, but resulted in providing 
a sales impetus that was beyond 
expectation. Thousands of entries 
were recorded during the month 
and a tabulation, recently com- 
pleted, shows that for every eigh- 
teen entrance coupons filed, a sale 
of an electric refrigerator resulted. 

In Dakota, from a sparsely set- 
tled territory, thirty coupons were 
received. Twelve unit sales re- 
sulted. From a total of 300 en- 
trance coupons returned in Kansas 
City, Mo., within forty-eight hour's 
after appearance of a three-column 
ten-inch advertisement, sales of 
twenty-one electric models were 
made. A Pittsburgh distributor who 
reported 1,649 entrance coupons 
chalked up 350 unit sales to owners 
who had been satisfied with their 
long-used models. 

The campaign accomplished its 
two major purposes: It proved the 
Leonard name to be well known 
and it convinced dealers that prod- 
ucts bearing that name were readily 
salable. Dormant good-will was 
brought to life and sales were 
made where prospects had been un- 
known. Dealers found themselves 
in possession of valuable lists of 
prospects. 

Salesmen are visiting the homes 
of these prospects, more confident 
than ever that sales can be made 
because they Have had proved to 
them that the product through es- 
tablished good-will has already 
done part of their selling job. 





7 ° P 

New Business at Richmond 

A new advertising business hay been 
established at Richmond, Va., H. 
Thomas, formerly ~ BiH, Mn 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, and 
Ernest C. Pollard, formerly managing 
editor of the Times-Dispatch. Offices 
will be located in the old Times-Dispatch 
Building. 


Send Children to Camp 
The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has financed a ten-day holiday 
for each of thirty-seven children at Camp 
Rohram, Paradise Farms, near Downing- 
town, Pa., which is maintained by the 
Children’s Country Week Association. 











Chain-Store Sales for July 





July July % 7 Months 7 Months % 
Company 1932 1931 Chge 1932 1931 Chg 
Gt. At. & Pac. (a) . $64,238,819 $77,027,658 —16.6 $522,842,770 $608,447,986 —14.( 
*Sears, Koebuck (b) 19,252,107 25,738,837 25.2 145,587,368 184,707,207 —21.2 
F. W. Woolworth.. 18,146,377 21,078,013 13.9 136,393,423 151,351,697 9.8 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 16,203,842 18,775,935 13.7. 119,195,395 138,512,422 13.6 
*Montgomery Ward 11,804,281 15,320,476 22.9 95,030,500 123,111,841 22.8 
J. C. Penney Co. .. 11,454,784 12,777,127 10.3 80,735,026 90,137,032 10.4 
American Stores .. 9,445,008 11,825,763 20.1 69,221,827 81,316,064 14.9 
S. S. Kresge Co. .. 9,042,134 10,721,890 15.6 67,788,030 77,960,492 —13.( 
First National (d). 7,712,081 8,230,195 6.3 58,911,676 61,958,068 4.9 
W. T. Grant Co. .. 5,087,429 5,224,648 2.6 37,930,228 38,311,955 1. 
National Tea (e) .. 4,852,137 5,766,036 15.8 36,804,234 42,405,233 —13.2 
i Bee GE cccses 4,492,248 5,103,939 12.0 33,668,484 35,947,287 —6 
Walgreen Co. ... 3,803,101 4,861,874 21.7 27,283,282 32,083,536 14.9 
H. C. Bohack (f).. 3,034,716 3,395,335 —10.6 19,142,133 20,285,546 3.6 
McCrory Stores ... 2,680,803 3,004,260 10.7 21,784,168 3 
J. J. Newberry Co. 2,561,404 2,461,106 +4.0 16,851,903 : +10 
Grand-Union (g) .. 2,349,843 2,787,824 15.7 17,583,748 20,158,593 12.7 
Daniel Keeves (h). 2,184,611 2,549,824 —14.3 16,341,261 19,277,410 15 
Dominion Stores 2,161,737 2,461,669 12.1 13,818,671 15,260,123 9.4 
Lerner Stores Corp. 1,578,583 1,897,645 16.8 12,297,529 14,466,616 15.1 
McLellan Stores 1,545,131 1,648,853 6.3 10,326,944 11,095,778 6.9 
Melville Shoe 1,470,545 2,002,937 —26.5 12,465,330 15,942,942 —21.8 
G. C. Murphy Co.. 1,394,115 1,475,608 —5.5 9,679,479 9,937,401 2.¢ 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,299,510 1,455,399 10.7 9,494,697 10,051,978 —5.5 
Interstate Dept. 1,247,445 1,603,596 22.2 10,123,211 12,281,120 —17.6 
Western Auto S'ply 1,255,869 1,323,344 5.1 6,054,250 7,027,953 13.8 
Neisner Bros. ..... 1,213,647 1,294,415 6.2 8,043,542 8,651,168 —7 
Jewel Tea Co. _ 771,576 1,108,578 —30.4 6,064,486 7,589,238 —20 
Pr Ch ssandeee 770,247 937,685 —17.8 5,053,337 5,828,106 —13 
Lane Bryant ...... 613,441 916,923 33.1 7,115,016 9,635,614 26 
Winn & Lovett ... 424,435 414,476 +2.4 2,970,284 3,061,164 —2.9 
Ree EOE, ccccce 352,819 385,774 —8.5 3,323,534 2,789,052 +19.2 
Exchange Buffet .. 305,576 404,423 —24.4 2,638,302 3,258,011 —T?9.0 
M. H. Fishman .. 225,857 227,966 —0.9 1,310,598 1,260,526 +3.9 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 wks. ended July 30 and period (f) wks. and 29 wks. to July 30. 
0 


Ss 

to July 30. die » 30 
(b)—4 wks. and 28 wks. to July 16. (g) 4 wis. ended July 30. 
(c)—4 wks. and 28 wks. to July 16. : - 
(d)—4 wks. to July 30. (i)—5 wks. and 31 wks. to July 30. 


(e)—4 wks. and 28 wks. ended July 16. (j)—4 wks. and 28 wks. to July 16. 


wks. ended July 30. 


July sales, expressed in tons, of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company were 
estimated as 397,468 this year, compared with 413,726 in July, 1931. This is a de 
crease in quantity of merchandise sold of 16,258 tons, or 3.93 per cent. Average 
weekly sales in July were $16,059,704, compared with $19,256,915 in 1931, a decrease 
of $3,197,211. Average weekly tonnage sales were 99,367, compared with 103,43 
in July, 1931, a decrease of 4,065. 


Report of First National Stores contains the following: The Massachusetts Foo 
Index Number is approximately 15 per cent lower than a year ago, indicating in 
creased tonnage sales of approximately 8.70 per cent for First National Stores, Inc 
for the four weeks ending July 30, 1932. During the month of July, 1932, twenty 
nine retail prices in our line were increased and forty-seven were decreased. 


NuMBER OF Stores In OPERATION 


Enp or Jury Enp or Jury 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
J. C. Penney 1,468 1,452 McCrory ... 241 24 
S. S. Kresge <. wae 696 S. H. Kress a= 1s 
Melville Shoe aloe 475 G. C. Murphy ve Ee 168 
Walgreen ..... .. 466 453 Peoples Drug .. —— 12 
W. T. Grant ; CC 376 SE aii pa eiiea ese 80 7 
BE ovaeveresnee 275 277 Exchange Buffet ...... 35 
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How to Use Trade Acceptances 


Consideration Should Be Given to 


Their Effect on Relations with Customers 


By Thomas 


M. Simpson 


Manager, Detroit Office, Motor & Equipment Manufacturers Association 


A TRADE acceptance is a draft, 
4 order or bill of exchange 
lrawn by the seller of goods, mer- 
handise, etc., upon his customer, 
the purchaser, and accepted by the 
purchaser and payable on a definite 
future date and at a designated 
place. The promise to pay is abso- 
lute and not subject to any quali- 
fying conditions. 

The trade acceptance is presumed 
to be part of a self-liquidating 
transaction, in that it is presumed 
that there is at all times, up to 
date of payment, actual existing 
value in the way of the materials 
purchased or the proceeds received 
from their resale that will be used 
to pay the acceptance. 

The terms of the acceptance 
should be exactly in conformity 
with regular terms applying in the 
trade or business using them. They 
should never be renewed. If the 
customer’s bank balance is not suf- 
fhicent to enable it being charged 
to the acceptor’s account the same 
as a check the day it is due and 
further time is to be granted the 
customer, take a promissory note 
ot a trade acceptance. The tak- 
ing of trade acceptances to cover 
past due accounts represents one 
of the worse abuses and brought 
the trade acceptance into bad favor 
and under suspicion. 

In some cases terms of sale are 
too short to justify their use, but 
a prompt mailing of the acceptance 
ind its acceptance and return by 

ie customer should make it de- 
sirable to use it for regular terms 
of thirty days or more. It should 


never form an excuse for additional 


time. It is to cover the regular 
terms of sale. Interest on the 
‘asis of regular terms of sale is 
ut of place. The acceptance is 
not presumed to carry interest. 
If you allow cash discount and 
ie time between the billing date 
and the discount date is sufficient 
iO permit or justify the use of the 





trade acceptance, then when mail- 
ing the customer, if one that regu- 
larly discounts his bills, the ac- 
ceptance should be drawn for the 
net amount, after deducting cash 
discount, to mature on the discount 
date. If the acceptance is not 
honored by the bank where pay- 
able when it matures, the cash dis- 
count should be charged back to 
the customer, if already credited, 
and another acceptance for the full 
amount of the invoice or invoices 
substituted on the basis of regular 
net terms of sale. 

No customer can legitimately 
object to giving you a trade ac- 
ceptance. He has contracted and 
agreed to pay you in accordance 
with the terms of sale. All you 
are doing is asking him to put this 
agreement on a separate piece of 
paper, which makes this part of 
your contract with your customer 
negotiable if you want to use it. 


Places You in a 
Better Position 


Your customer, in giving you a 
trade acceptance in place of the 
open book account, places you in 
a better position to finance your 
own operation during the time so 
much of your working capital is 
tied up in receivables by furnishing 
you a two-name piece of commer- 
cial paper which your banker will 
or should discount for you, espe- 
cially when he can _ re-discount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
whereas had he loaned you on your 
accounts receivable, he could not 
have re-discounted. 

A National Bank may have 
loaned you on your regular line 
of credit up to the legal limit, but 
it can still discount for you the 
trade acceptances of your cus- 
tomers bearing your endorsement. 
Even if you don’t discount them, 
they represent in your portfolio a 
protection and secondary reserve 
in case of need 
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The trade acceptance fits in won- 
derfully well in the jobbing trade. 
The manufacturer selling to job- 
bers can stimulate prompt payment 
of his jobbing accounts on the 
basis of regular terms and have 
the means of effectually following 
their payment by advising the bank 
through which it is payable to wire 
immediately if not paid, causing 
its non-payment to be brought to 
your immediate attention. 

There is no objection to the use 
of the trade acceptance by sup- 
pliers selling to contractors for the 
building trade, for the reason that 
taking an acceptance on the basis 
of regular terms of sale or notes 
beyond that does not destroy your 
lien rights unless you specifically 
agree, provided, and this is impor- 
tant, that the term or maturity 
date does not run beyond the 
statutory time fixed for enforcing 
your lien. 

If in such a case the acceptance 
is not paid and you take your 
remedy by enforcement of your 
lien, you will not be suing on the 
trade acceptance, but relying solely 
upon your lien rights and the dis- 
honored trade acceptance or note 
should be tendered back to the ac- 
ceptor. The statutes and cases of 
your State should be carefully 
consulted when the trade accep- 
tance or notes are used where lien 
rights are involved. A good prac- 
tice in this line of business is to 
take the acceptances as collateral 
to the account and not in payment 
thereto. 


Trade Acceptances Have 
Collection Advantages 


The trade acceptance has, when 
used to cover the regular terms of 
sale period, several advantages 
from a collection standpoint, in 
that the day it is due it automati- 
cally calls attention to itself in the 
hands of the bank where payable, 
as an obligation that has to be paid 
that day, and another advantage is 
that it is chargeable by the bank to 
the depositor’s account the same as 
a check. It is also an acknowledg- 
ment of an amount certain that is 
due, whereas many grounds for 
disputing a monthly statement can 
arise or be imagined. 
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I have treated upon the techni- 
cal, legal and theoretical aspect of 
the trade acceptance. The practi 
cal side, based upon experiences 
with customers, banks and under 
varying economic conditions, is not 
sO encouraging. 

Too often, in endeavoring to en 
courage the customer to pay or 
remit by using the trade accep- 
tance, he takes the view that prior 
to the date you are entitled to the 
money under the regular terms of 
sale, he is, without any advantage 
to himself, supplying the seller 
with negotiable paper on which he 
can, by paying the discount charge 
realize cash for further use in his 
business. Feeling this way, the 
customer (and you can’t lose sight 
of the fact that he is your cus 
tomer) feels that if he is going to 
do this for you, then you should 
do something and make the terms 
a little longer. It breaks down the 
relationship and a prompt paying 
or discounting cash customer gets 
the paper settlement idea, over 
buys on an extended term trade 
acceptance basis, hoping he can 
turn the stock, when if he knew he 
had to pay cash on regular and 
shorter terms, his buying would 
have been more conservative. The 
demand for: longer terms whe: 
trade acceptances are asked for, ii 
granted, increases the line of credit 
and the risk of loss. 

The trade acceptance has been 
generally abused by being used for 
non-commercial transactions, past 
due accounts, etc. 

In some cases that have come to 
my attention, they have not been 
well received by banks, in that even 
in cases of the two names to th« 
trade acceptances being of un 
questionable standing and able to 
borrow on their own single nam« 
paper at 4% per cent, the banks 
charged 6 per cent to discount ac 
ceptances. 

Often the customer, when asked 
for a trade acceptance, will, in 
stead of giving one to mature on 
the discount date, as had been his 
pay habit, insist on accepting t 
mature on net terms, take the cas! 
discount and add interest to th 
trade acceptance. This is of coursé 
unfair and defeats the whole idea 
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of the trade acceptance, conform- 
ing to the regular terms of sale 
and defeats the theory that cash 
discount is allowed as a premium 
for early payment in cash. 

Under existing conditions there 
are many companies buying and 
selling, where financial conditions 
are such that even their joint paper 
in the form of a trade acceptance 
would not, even at the high dis- 
count rate of 6 per cent, be accept- 
able at the bank. 

When considering the use of the 
trade acceptance to take the place 
of your open book accounts, con- 
sideration should be given to the 
matter of how will it effect the 
relationship with your customer. 
Will it aid or slow down collec- 
tions? Is your competitive posi- 
tion such that it will create resis- 
tance, etc.? 

If you expect to use the trade 
acceptances with your banker, be- 
cause he will not loan you on your 
own note and your customers gen- 
erally are having trouble in solv- 
ing their own problems, I would 
suggest that before trying to push 
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the use of the trade acceptance too 
far with your customers, you first 
consult with your banker and find 
out how far he will go with you 
and to what extent he is assisting 
in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank. 





Wins Women’s Tournament 

‘Lucille Fisk won leading honors in 
the annual golf tournament of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Chicago at 
Olympic Fields Country Club on Au- 
gust 13. Her low net score of 91 
brought her the Marguerite Heinrichs 
trophy, feature prize of the club’s golf 
events for the last several years. Mar- 
guerite Heinrichs, donor of the trophy, 
won second prize with a card of 92 

Mary McEnroe won the low gross 
prize and Madge Childs got the award 
for low putts. Other prize-winners were: 
Pars, Sylvia Bloom; blind bogey, Miss 
Fisk; high gross, Anita Kepler; high 
putts, Sadie Grogan. 

In the bridge tournament held in con- 
junction with the outing, Emma Bockel- 
man won first prize. The five ranking 
bridge prizes went to Mrs. Redman, 
Ethel Griffin, Josephine Snapp, Camille 
Rathbun and Laura Johnson. 


Harry B. Hillison, formerly with the 
Hillison & Etten Company, Chicago 
printing firm, has joined The Brazner 
Press, of that city. 
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Group subscribers play major roles in 
the direction of banking, insurance, 
manufacturing, transportation,merchan- 
dising firms and civic affairs in Hartford. 


Your subscription list contains a great 
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number of major executives in such busi- 
ness organizations as well as a large 
portion of the younger men and their 
wives who are rapidly gaining power 
and affluence. 


“There also appears among your sub- 
scribers the most successful professional 
men, doctors, lawyers, the higher clergy 
and inftuential educators.” 


(One of many unanimous findings by the leading 


merchants and dealers of Hartford) 











“My House— Right or Wrong” 


Sturdy Belief in a Company’s Policies Is Prerequisite of Successful Selling 


- By Myron D. Kidder 


{[EpirortaL Note: In these days 
of difficult selling sales managers 
realize as never before that loyalty 
to and belief in an organization 
ranks with selling ability as an 
important part of a _ salesman’s 
equipment. It is strange indeed 
that many salesmen seem to think 
it is quite allowable to criticize 
the organizations they represent 
and indicate their weaknesses. 
Especially is this so when the 
salesmen get on friendly terms 
with their prospects. 

Mr. Kidder, an automobile dealer 
of Portland, Me., and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, knows all 
about this from experience and 
observation. 

He has written a series of ar- 
ticles for Motor in which, among 
other things, he takes up the sub- 
ject under discussion. Here is a 
portion of one of his articles 
which is reproduced from Motor 
by special permission. His re- 
marks here are intended primarily 
for automobile salesmen but they 
outline some basic principles which 
can be applied generally. ] 


T should be safe to assume that 

before a salesman engages to 
work for an organization, he has 
satisfied himself that it is the type 
of organization he can respect and 
trust; that he has assured himself 
that the companv is successful and 
that its success is founded upon 
sound policies. He would, there- 
fore, expect to be guided by the 
policies of the organization rather 
than to become, at once, a factor in 
guiding its policies. It may, at 
times, even be necessary for him 
to take for granted the soundness 
of certain policies, the exact rea- 
sons for which are not at once 
apparent to him. 

In the selection of salesmen, I 
have always tried to outline rather 
clearly to the applicant the major 
policies under which we operate. 
It is interesting to note their re- 
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action. I have at times been asked 
by applicants if I would want to 
hire a man who would “yes” me, 
that is, pretend to agree with our 
policies when in reality he was 
opposed to them. My answer is, 
“No, I do not wish a salesman to 
do anything of the sort, nor do | 
wish him to expect me to reshape 
the well-studied policies of the or- 
ganization because he does not like 
them.” 

It is his business to know those 
policies before joining the organ- 
ization and unless they are accept- 
able to him he should not engage 
to work under them. If he ac- 
cepts a position when he is not in 
accord with the policies, under 
which he will have to work, he 
will not become mentally geared 
to the organization—he will not be 
happy—he will not be as success- 
ful as he would be working under 
acceptable conditions. 


The Salesmun Must 
Sell His House 


This is so, because unless he 
knows the policies and is thor- 
oughly convinced of their sound- 
ness and fairness, he cannot suc- 
cessfully sell the house to the 
prospect—and that is essential to 
successful selling of merchandise 

A salesman’s responsibility 
toward his house is of great im 
portance. He would not know- 
ingly wish to represent a house 
whose business ethics were ques- 
tionable, as it would very likely 
damage his good name and repu- 
tation in the community. In the 
same way the house relies upon th« 
integrity of its salesmen to pre- 
serve its good name in all his deal 
ings with the public. 

An employee who finds that his 
house has adopted policies to whic! 
he cannot fully subscribe should 
never remain in the employment 
of the house and publicly criticize 
those policies. Such a course is 
damaging both to the salesman 
and the house. His remedy is 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 
in which our readers 
pat our editorial back 






_ 8 |" 
The Man Everybody Knows 


Bruce BARTON wrote us 
recently: ‘‘I take PRINTERS’ INK 
at home for the same reason I 
take my meals there—namely, 
I have more time and a better 
chance to digest.”” When Roy 
Dickinson, P. I. associate edi- 
tor, met Mr. Barton at lunch 
he said he meant every word of 
his letter—that he was probably 


one of our most careful readers. 





a 
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either withdrawal from the com- 
pany or complete silence concern- 
ing those policies until he has had 
time to observe their results and 
so decide between their complete 
acceptance or his withdrawal. 

It is equally important that he 
refrain from influencing his co- 
workers to oppose such policies, as 
the efficiency of the entire organ- 
ization may be disrupted by in- 
ternal dissension. His one remedy, 
if he feels justified in seeking one, 
is with the management where the 
offending policy originated. 

Not long ago I got into a 
barber’s chair and listened for fif- 
teen minutes to a tirade against 
the owner of the shop. This bar- 
ber who served me did not know 
that his employer was a personal 
friend of mine and, therefore, 
spoke his mind freely regarding 
certain changes of policy which 
had just been made effective. 
Knowing his employer and the 
circumstances surrounding the case 
much better than he did, I did not 
lose confidence in his employer 
but my hair would be long enough 
for curling papers on the day that 
barber would be given another op- 
portunity to work for me. 


Understanding Makes 
Selling Easier 


I would not discuss these things 
at such length did I not know, full 
well, the tremendous influence they 
exert in the development of sales- 
men. When a salesman _thor- 
oughly understands his organiza- 
tion and the policies under which 
it operates, and when he is ready 
to accept those policies 100 per 
cent, he will find it easy to sell the 
house to the prospect. 

He is then ready to sell for 
profit. He will find no temptation 
in accepting a compromise with 
the buyer, which eliminates profit. 
He is confident that he is offering 
the buyer a great deal of value in 
addition to the product he is sell- 
ing and that value is gratis. 

The employee who builds ill-will 
for his organization, either with 
the public or with fellow em- 
ployees, is in the position of the 
man who saws off the limb he is 
sitting on. 
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Markward and 
Hartman Win Golfing 
Honors 





H W. MARKWARD and 
«George Hartman, each with 
a card of 117 for the twenty- 
seven holes of play, were tied for 
low gross honors in the August 
tournament of the Western Adver- 
tising Golfers’ Association, held at 
Skokie Country Club, Glencoe, 
Ill., last week. Mr. Markward 
won the toss and the prize for low 
gross on twenty-seven holes. The 
low gross prize for eighteen holes 
went to Mr. Hartman. 

Charles Shattuck captured the 
low net award for twenty-seven 
holes with 128-21-107. H. K. 
Clark won the eighteen-hole low 
net prize with 97-24-73. He won 
the toss from John Lutz, who had 
a similar net. The guest prizes 
for low gross and low net, awarded 
for best scores on eighteen holes, 
were won, respectively, by George 
Fairburn and E. A. Julius. 

J. Rutherford got the prize for 
blind bogey, 80-90, with an 83 
The award for blind bogey, 70-80, 
was won by B. P. Mast. J. C. 
Flannigan won the guest prize for 
low putts on eighteen holes with 
28. Jack Cullen won the member- 
ship prize for low putts with 30. 

J. H. Victor, J. L. Mitchell, Mr. 
Cullen and Mr. Markward made 
up the winning low gross four- 
some. Members of the second low 
gross foursome were W. D. Wash- 
burn, C. M. Graham, Don Smith 
and Mr. Fairburn. 

The first low net foursome in- 
cluded T. S. Dowst, W. J. Mont- 
gomery, R. R. Ballinger and Mr. 
Hartman. The runner-up quartet 
for low net consisted of A. 
Putney, Harry Hurlbut, H. H. 
Thomas and L. L. Northrup. 

Sixty-five members and guests 
of the association competed. This 
was the first tournament in sev- 
eral years to which local guests 
were invited. 





The Eastern Isles Importing Company, 
New York, has appointed Allied Adver- 
tising, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Front-of-the-Counter 
Good-Will 


(Continued from page 6) 
part of life are making future 
plans. Their front-of-the-counter 
good-will, in other words, is in a 
receptive mood right now. They 
do not know, any more than Mrs. 
Dickinson knew, that according to 
some accountant’s figuring the 
names of the good-will items of 
manufacturers making linoleum, 
rubber tires, food products and a 
whole lot of other things are now 
a minus sign under a lot of out- 
worn formulas. 

They are being told, however, 
every time they listen or read that 
Goodyear is not a measure of time, 
that Kellogg is continuing to make 
corn flakes and is betting that he 
will still be making them when 
their children are ready to eat 
them, that if they buy a DeSoto 
they may expect to be stared at, 
that the General Electric Company 
is making and developing new items 
to make a house a more comfort- 
able place to live in. 

The only reason why any organ- 
ization which has registered its 
name over the years as a synonym 
for a desirable product should not 
be advertising continuously and 
aggressively now because of tempo- 
rary deficits is because it has for- 
gotten the unchanging fundamen- 
tals of our national character and 
has confused the accountant’s 
definition of good-will with front- 
of-the-counter good-will, the thing 
that keeps the wheels of industry 
turning. 





Leaving an Opening 
for the Courageous 


Any concern which has estab- 
lished a name, a reputation and 
consumer good-will over the years 
and which now desires to leave the 
coming market for new arrivals 
with more courage and ability 
ought to discontinue its advertising 
in August, 1932. 

Any company selling a product, 
the name of which has been firmly 
planted in the public mind as be- 
ing synonymous with good quality 
at a fair price, need not view a 
temporary deficit with fear and ap- 
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prehension. The only things which 
it need view with real fear are 
two trends which sometimes come 
to concerns which forget the real 
meaning of good-will during a pro- 
longed period of adverse general 
business, namely, the switching of 
its established consumers to some 
cheaper brand of the same type of 
goods, or too long a period of ab- 
stinence by the consumer in the use 
of that particular class of product. 

Every consumer lost in competi- 
tion is hard to recapture. It is also 
highly expensive to reinstate a con- 
sumer’s habit if it is too long sus- 
pended. 


Keeping People 
from Switching 


Any company which during the 
last twenty-four months has been 
able to maintain the public con- 
sumption of its merchandise has a 
good right to feel proud even 
though net earnings do not make 
the same good showing. That job 
of keeping people from switching 
to a competing product during 
hard times is a most important duty 
of alert management. One of the 
finest ways to get a consumer to 
change from his favorite beverage, 
radio set or make of shoes is to 
refrain from reminding him that he 
is a satisfied user. 

Investing money for that particu- 
lar purpose may not make sense to 
an accountant. Neither do account- 
ants’ formulas for determining the 
value of good-will, nor account- 
ants’ definition of good-will make 
sense to me. Accountants might 
note that the late Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., often said that reminding his 
customers that they still liked his 
product was one of the secrets of 
his success. 

Many a young financial genius 
as well as Mr. Accountant and 
others, who paid plenty of money 
for good-will items on the balance 
sheet in 1929 have discovered to 
their dismay that there is no value 
at all tn any trade- mark or trade 
name that is not supported by the 
quality and value of the goods and 
that is not supported also by con- 
tinual reminders of this quality and 
value. 

The number of manufacturing 
organizations which have lost all 
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consumer good-will through price 
chiseling, which results inevitably 
in deterioration of quality, is nu- 
merous and pitiful in its present 
state. They discovered to their sor- 
row that front-of-the-counter good- 
will meant something far more 
than a figure on a balance sheet, 
and that it could be lost easily by 
suicidal price-cutting and chiseling 
on quality to meet the price de- 
manded by certain big distributors. 

So in addition to the man who 
wants to leave the coming genera- 
tion as a market to his more able 
and aggressive and courageous 
competitors, there is another man 
who shouldn't advertise during the 
fall of this year. 

He is the man who has seriously 
cheapened the ingredients of his 
products to meet a price. I know 
of one case where a manufacturer 
told his old-established source of 
supply that it would have to meet 
the price quoted by a competitor, 
if it wanted to continue to sell him. 
The source explained that it would 
-e impossible to meet the price 
without seriously reducing the 
quality. 

The “close buyer” went out and 
bought a much cheaper product, 
paying about $1.50 per unit instead 
of $3.50. The manufacturer was 
able to reduce his price consider- 
ably. But now his goods are com- 
ing back from retailers’ shelves 
because the new product with its 
cheap ingredients, turned green, 
exploded and otherwise misbehaved 
on the shelves. 

The accountants may have valued 
that manufacturer’s good-will on 
the balance sheet at the same 
amount as previously. But believe 
me, his front-of-the-counter good- 
will went up in smoke. 

There remain an appreciable 
number of manufacturers who 
agree that reduced selling costs and 
cumulative profits come from re- 
peat sales, from making sales and 
customers rather than making sales 
to the retailers only. Such* manu- 
facturers, with a strong feeling 
that the coming generations are go- 
ing to refuse to be satisfied with 
lower living standards, realize that 
front-of-the-counter good-will is 
the motive force which builds re- 
peat sales. They also realize that 
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maintenance of quality and a re- 
fusal to enter suicidal price wars 
are front-of-the-counter good-will 
builders. 

They know also that every ad- 
vertising dollar buys more now 
than ever before. Every manufac- 
turer with courage and with the 
knowledge of what good-will really 
is, is offered this fall the oppor- 
tunity to buy future sales and 
future markets at a bargain price, 
a price made ridiculously low be- 
cause so many manufacturers have 
been misled by the term “good- 
will” and have run off down false 
trails, following uncertain will-’o- 
the-wisps. 

Three simple merchandising ax- 
ioms are worth remembering this 
fall. First, dead stock never re- 
peats. Second, a consumer is the 
real employer and repeat sales are 
built only by quick moving mer- 
chandise whose quality has been 


maintained. Third, it pays to re- 
mind the customer that he is 
satisfied. 


With even those few thoughts in 
mind many a manufacturer is going 
to jump out of reverse this fall 
and go ahead on a sane merchan- 
dising and advertising schedule 
which will put him out in front 
of the timid, the foolish and the 
confused. 


New Food Product to Be 
Advertised 


G. P. Halferty & Company, Inc., 
Seattle, food products, is marketing two 
new products, Smart Set individual 
salmon steak and salmon for salad. 
These products involve a new process 
which removes the skin of the salmon 
before it is packed. 

“We are going to do some advertising, 
quite a little in fact, as soon as we get 
this product in a little wider distribu- 
tion,” G. P. Halferty, president, informs 
Printers’ Ink. Plans call for the use of 
newspapers and magazines. 








Acquires Samoset Chocolates 


The Charles N. Miller Company, Bos- 
ton, has acquired certain assets of the 
Samoset Chocolate Company, including 
trade-marks and copyrights, as well as 
the physical assets of the Nobility Choco- 
late Company. The Samoset unit will be 
operated as Samoset Chocolates, Inc. 

J. H. Daugherty, for many years with 
the Samoset company, will be president 
and sales manager of Samoset Chocolates, 
Inc. Alton N. Miller, treasurer and 
general manager of the Miller company, 
will be treasurer of the new unit. 
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Milwaukee Club Committee 
Chairmen Appointed 


Harry G. Hoffman, president of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club, has ap- 
pointed the following committee chairmen 
for the coming year: Membership, 
Walter Abel, Catholic Herald; program, 
A. F. Sengbusch, Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Company; entertainment, R. S. 
McElroy, Walberg, Vedder & McElroy; 
educational, P. WH Hodges, Luick Dairy 
Company; vigilance, Irwin Maier, Mil- 
waukee Journal; advertising promotion, 
John J. Lawler, John J. Lawler & Asso- 
ciates, and 

Speakers’ bureau, A. G. Heinmiller, 
Brouwer Shoe Company; _ exhibits, 
Walter Haise, Robert A. Johnston Com- 
pany; civic affairs, Newton Colver, Wis- 
consin News and Sentinel, and reception, 
Frank E. Smith, E. A. Bouer Paper 
Company. 

The first meeting this fall of the 
Milwaukee club will be held at the 
Wisconsin Hotel on September 8. 





Berry Brothers Market New 


Product 


A new finish for side walls of automo- 
bile tires is being produced by Berry 
Brothers, Detroit, manufacturers of 
lacquers, varnishes and paints. The 
new product is being offered under the 
trade name of “Tirelac.” 

Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency, handles the Berry Brothers ac- 
count. 
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New York “Times” Plans New 
Advertising Course 


The New York Times will conduct a 
new advertising course on newspaper ad- 
vertising during the coming year. The 
first session will be held on September 
21, the course continuing for twelve 
successive Wednesdays. Membership in 
the course is free. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the various sessions are: H. F. Douglas, 
assistant to the president, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc.; S. T. Seidman, Ss. TF. 
Seidman Advertising Agency; Ivan B. 
Veit, promotion manager, New York 
Times; F. J. Carroll, classified advertis- 
ing manager, New York Times, and 

. Wilson, president, Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc.; ; William H. Wells, secre- 
tary, Denh hard, Pfeiffer & Wells, Inc.; 
Arthur G. Abrecht, publicity manager, 
Hamburg-American Line, and Chester 
Parish, Parish-Burnham Advertising 
Agency. 





Pacific Coast Displaymen to 
Meet 


The ninth annual Institute of Pacific 
Coast Displaymen will be held at the 
Hotel Olympic, Seattle, September 6 
and 7. On the program will be Tom 
Jones Parry, head of the advertising 
agency of that name; R. D. Friend, ad- 
vertising manager of Bon Marche, 
Seattle; E. A. Norling, commercial 
artist, and Harold Burdick, of the 
Seattle Times. 

















YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—pr es 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, automobile and truck bodies, trucks, wall-paper, roofing- 
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paper, wire cloth, pi 


" clothing, c 


t, false teeth, etc.—AND IS 


AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 
58 Sutter St., San Francisco 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 
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Sir Josiah In Copenhagen 


Looks to last Friday Sir 
Josiah Stamp, one 


the Hog of the world’s 
greatest economists, in talking with 
a newspaper correspondent about 
business conditions in the United 
States had this to say: 

“When the present fear has 
passed there will be an inquiry for 
the money now available and at 
the same time prices will rise and 
peoples and countries will begin to 
be solvent again... . / As another 
significant indication, J regard the 
rise in prices of hogs in the United 
States. That, together with the rise 
in other merchandise, indicates that 
the corner has been turned.” 

The italics are ours. Sir Josiah 
is in a position to speak with abso- 
lute authority and to have his 
words emphasized. In addition to 
being a universally recognized eco- 
nomic authority he is a great in- 
dustrialist and a director of the 
Bank of England; he knows 
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whereof he speaks and is not bas 
ing his remarks upon mere aca- 
demic theory. 

Incidentally, up to now he has 
been a conservative of conserva 
tives in his expressions about re 
covery; not one gleam of sunshine 
could he see and he was brutally 
frank in saying so. 

An editorial headed “Corn on the 
Hoof” in Printers’ INK on July 
14, telling about the rise in hog 
prices, said: 

“How about this as a solid in 
dication of returning prosperity? 
Advertisers who have long been 
deluding themselves with _ the 
thought that the farmer was starv 
ing to death may now be expected 
to perk up a bit.” 

This eminent economist’s state 
ment adds strength to the words we 
wrote at that time. We reiterat« 
them. 


Postmaster - Gen 
Mr. Brown eral Brown went 


Is Chagrined over to the Whit: 
House last Thursday and had a 
talk with his superior officer, 
President Hoover, about the ef- 
fects of the increases in first-class 
postage rates. 

He is chagrined and disappointed 
at the failure of 3-cent postage to 
bring 50 per cent more revenue to 
the Government than was produced 
by the old 2-cent rate. 

A penny is a penny and, added to 
2, makes 3. Multiply by 3 all the 
millions of letters mailed in the 
United States every day and you 
have rather a decent sum—much 
larger theoretically than when you 
multiply by 2. 

But something seems to havc 
happened. People, including busi 
ness men, are finding out that they 
don’t need to mail as many letters 
as they thought they did before the 
cost was boosted. In air mail alone 
the volume suddenly dropped more 
than 15 per cent. 

Mr. Brown, one of the leading 
crusaders in behalf of higher 
rates, has good reason to be disap- 
pointed and chagrined. But he can 
hardly be surprised; the same law 
works with a postage stamp as with 
any other commodity or service 
that costs too much. People find 
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that they do not need to use so 
many stamps or perhaps that they 
cant. 

[he services of no highbrow 
economist are needed to supply the 
answer; it is apparent to any per- 
son having average intelligence. 

Government taxes and other ex- 
actions have risen to a point where 
they are killing the force that 
nakes their payment possible. Mr. 
Brown, according to a Washington 
dispatch in the New York Times, 
thinks the slump in the revenue is 
caused by resentment against the 
new rates. 

It is hardly that; advertisers are 
not going to cripple their busi- 
nesses deliberately just to gratify 
a grudge against the Government. 
A much more accurate explanation 
is that postage stamps cost too 
much and that people simply can’t 
afford to use as many as when 
they were selling for 2 cents. 





We have felt for 
Hope for some time that 


Consumers the consumer has 
suffered long enough at the hands 
of whatever whim it was that 
caused retailers during the last year 
to be consistently out of the size, 
model and color of merchandise he 
wanted. 

Maybe it was fun to outwit his 
desires and watch him fume as he 
went from place to place in fruit- 
less search for goods to fulfil his 
wants. But the morbid joke was 
being carried too far. After all, 
consumers are only human and 
they have been brought up to ex- 
pect to be able to buy things at 
stores. 

So we are glac.lened by a piece 

f news emanating from last week’s 

activity in the Chicago wholesale 
district. The volume of sales was 
such that it was estimated that 
erchants will increase their in- 
ntories from 20 to 25 per cent 
ver stocks carried on their shelves 
year ago at the start of the fall 
ison. Thus, a purchase at retail 
placed within the realm of pos- 
ility, at least. 

Looked at broadly, affording that 

uch accommodation to the pros- 

tive buyer is the really decent 
hing to do. And it is even con- 
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ceivable that ‘the ring of the cash 
register will prove just as pleasant 
entertainment as the baffled bewil- 
derment of a lady who can’t locate 
a coat that will fit her. 





Out of When William 
the Mouths 5"¢!ling, pres- 
f Babe ident of Snelling 
e abes Bros. Ink Com- 


pany, arrived in New York re- 
cently, the newspapers gave him 
plenty of publicity. 

For William is only eleven years 
old and worked out the ink he is 
now selling, in a series of experi- 
ments with his brother in the 
cellar. 

He proved that he was a mighty 
good salesman by selling a hard- 
boiled reporter a bottle of his ink 
for 10 cents after he had finished 
his standard sales talk, and then 
to the reporter he said: 

“Other ink companies are cutting 
prices to the bone but Snelling 
Brothers are not. When we were 
getting started we went down to 
our competitors’ prices but no 
lower. But now we have got to a 
standard price and are going to 
stick to it.” 

If some of the price wars are 
not stopped soon, it may be that the 
next generation, led by persons 
such as young Mr. Snelling, will 
step up and take its place upon the 
bodies of those manufacturers who 
have thus committed business sui- 
cide. 





“‘Forced”’ The American As- 
sociation of Ad- 
Circulation  vertising Agencies 
can easily go too far in its fight 
on so-called forced circulation 
which John Benson, president of 
that organization, told about in 
PRINTERS’ INK last week. 

It is of course true that some 
publishers gain circulation at a 
cost that is unprofitable and that 
these publishers, being human, un 
doubtedly bear this in mind when 
fixing the price they want to get 
for the advertising space in their 
publications. 

But it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that circulation brought in as the 
result of a drive is, per,se, bad and 
useless from the standpoint of the 
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advertiser. Some of it or much of 
it may be good; who knows? 

The whole argument gets back 
to the thesis we have advanced 
many times in discussing advertis- 
ing rates, namely: Each medium 
must be judged on its individual 
merits or lack of them; the at- 
tempted application of any general 
rule is pretty sure to work mis- 
chief. 

Additional readers obtained 
through a circulation drive are not 
to be lightly dismissed ; maybe they 
are not worth as much to the ad- 
vertiser as those who have been 
reading the publication from away 
back when; but they are likely to 
be worth something. And then 
there are circulation drives and 
circulation drives; all should not 
be tarred with the same stick. 





It Looks Advertisers today 
Like “‘Post’’ speak with assur- 
ance of ante-de- 
pression days. But for the life of 
them they cannot be sure whether 
Wall Street now beckons or leads 
—beckons more lambs to the 
slaughter or leads industry trium- 
phant after near-disaster. 

It may be yet too early to put 
the prefix “post” before that over- 
worked word which so inadequately 
describes what has ailed us for 
three long years. But we lean to the 
hope and belief that business is 
closer to the “post” than to the 
wall—or even to that period de- 
noted by the prefix “mid.” 

However, we will be sure that 
it is all over and past when adver- 
tiser after advertiser (to borrow 
a phrase from A. F. of A. Pres- 
ident Kobak) gets his “feet off 
the ice.” 

We have never been greatly con- 
cerned about the future of adver- 
tising. Somehow or other advertis- 
ing goes on forever. We have noted 
that the attitude of aged-in-the- 
wood advertisers toward the de- 
pression (present or post) has all 
along been similar to that of the 
gentleman from Chicago who was 
taking his first trip on the Atlantic. 
With memories of Lake Michigan 
in his mind he yawned and ex- 
claimed: “Huh! Call this an 
ocean?” 
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Wiping Off Stock prices were 
the Losses 7°. 2lone in their 


extravagant de- 
clines of late spring. While com 

modity prices were then sliding o ff 
at their accustomed pace, the price 

demoralization in manufactured 
goods and finished products is best 
described by the phrase Charles 
Dana Noyes has applied to the 
stock market of that adventure- 
some period—“Nightmares of April 
and May.” 

Figuring up their particular 
stake, lost in that nightmare of 
crumbling values, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., in the words of Lessing Z 
Rosenwald, chairman, puts it like 
this : 

“In spite of a very low inventory 
on January 1, markdowns in the 
retail division alone from January 
1 to July 16 amounted to about 
$4,600,000, which is approximately 
$2,500,000 in excess of what nor- 
mal markdowns should be on the 
volume of business transactions. 
This $2,500,000 represents an abso- 
lute loss of net profit.” 

This loss, while large, is of 
course only a circumstance to what 
was lost in 1920-21, when inven- 
tories were generally large and 
many companies—Sears, Roebuck 
among them—wrote off losses 
which completely wiped out their 
surpluses. It was then that the late 
Julius Rosenwald came to the aid 
of his company with a block of 
personal stockholdings. Later this 
same stock advanced sensationally 
in value, when the opening of chain 
stores made such a hit with specu- 
lators. 

But that is looking backward. 
Lessing Rosenwald’s further re- 
marks are perhaps _ prophetic. 
“Present inventories,” he says, “are 
marked on an ultra conservative 
basis and if manufactured goods 
and finished products cease to de- 
cline, mark-downs and depreciation 
should return to normal in the 
latter part of the year.’ 

here is good business and 
optimism in that. In other words, 
companies that take their medicine 
on prices now may not, in all 
probability will not, have to sweat 
in December as they had to sweat 
in May. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





‘¢'N his article on comic 
strip advertising,” 
writes a member of the 
Class (Printers’ INK, 
Aug. 4, page 41), “Mr. 
Howe talks about the dif- 
ficulty of defining this term 
‘comic strip.’ The truthful- 
ness of this was brought 
home to me when I saw 
one of the latest Kaffee 
Hag advertisements. 
“Strictly speaking, there 
was no picture at all—yet 
there was an illustration. 
There were no characters— 
yet there was conversation 
in the illustration. This 
wasn’t anything like a se- 
ries of cartoons, the orig- 
inal comic strip—yet it cer- 
tainly belonged in the comic 
strip classification. For the 
illustration consisted of a 
dark background with two 
balloons inserted contain- 
ing the conversation of 


right . 





wrong. 


FIVE PEOPLE 


| DON'T KNOW 
WHAT I'LL DO 





But the parties would be all 
. if the coffee wasn’t 


Nateratty, when people can't 
sleep after one of your parties, 
they often blame you. They may 
not suspect that coffee with caf- 
feine keeps them awake . 
them nervous and irritable 

So follow ‘the lead of modern 
hostesses and make sure of 
serving coffee without caffeine 
Kellogg's Kaffee 


Then all your guests can enjoy it 


REAL COFFEE THAT LETS YOU SLEEP | 


SENT REGRETS 
TO MY PARTY... 


rLl BE 
SENDING 
REGRETS MYSELF 
IF YOU DON'T 
LET ME SLEEP... 


Kaffee Hag is an improve 
blend of real coffee—guarante< 
to be 97% free of caffeine ar 
indigestible wax. It cannot kee 
you awake or affect your nerve 
it's the ideal drink for evening 
parties and dinners because 
brings you all the cheer and flavor | 
makes of coffce without its regrets | 

Buy a can at your grocer’s at | 
the reduced price. Now packed | 
in Super-Vacuum to preserve al! | 
the flavor and freshness. Roasted | 
Hag Coffee by Kellogg in Battle Creek | 
Quality guaranteed. | 





two people who cannot be 
seen because they are in bed in the 
dark. 

“Can’t the Schoolmaster think of 
a good definition for this popular 
new form of advertising which 
everybody now calls ‘comic strip’?” 

The Schoolmaster can’t find a 
term that covers all of the differ- 
ent forms of this particular type 
of advertising. He doesn’t like 
those that have been suggested— 
“pictorial continuity” and “sequence 
pictures.” 

Personally he believes that 
“comic strip” has become so fixed 
in the advertising vocabulary that 
even if a better term could be found, 
no one would use it except its 
originator. 

Nevertheless, if any member of 
the Class has an intelligent sug- 
gestion, the Schoolmaster will be 
glad to pass it on for the consid- 
eration of those interested. 


The Schoolmaster having read 
several sides of the Inter-Allied 
Debt and Reparations question con- 


fesses himself somewhat at sea. 
Being of a good-natured tempera- 
ment he can be swayed both by 
those who make burning pleas 
against having the American tax 
payer saddled with the European 
debt, and those who point out that 
debtor nations must pay us either 
in goods or gold and that either 
would be unwelcome at this time 
Goods they say would swamp us 
Gold would drive down the price 
of commodities. 

The Schoolmaster, therefore, ad- 
mits that he doesn’t get the real 
significance of what Mike Brusha 
did out at Racine. Mike looked 
over his books a few weeks ago 
and discovered that he was owed 
a little more than $7,000 by a 
group of people who he knew 
were in hard circumstances. He 
wondered whether to try to go out 
and collect that debt or to get rid 
of it and do some business. 

As soon as he came to a de- 
cision he bought space in a local 
newspaper and announced, “Ar 
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Are You a 
Printing Salesman 


E want to add a good man to our 

selling staff. We are one of the 
oldest and best known printing houses in 
the country. The plant is a splendid one, 
located in New York City. The spirit 
behind the plant is, we like to think, hon- 
est, straightforward and progressive. In 
other words, a place with old-fashioned 
virtues and new-fashioned ideas and 
equipment. 


The man we are looking for will be of the 
type that will make himself liked, both 
for his ability to bring business and for 
his personal qualities. He will necessarily 
be a big producer, as we are primarily 
interested in large edition work of the 
better grade. He will have kept abreast 
of the changing conditions in the print- 
ing business. He will be able to visualize 
a customer’s problems, and to suggest 
and sell creative work. ° 





This advertisement has been shown 
to the members of our selling force 





Address “Q,” Box 203, Printers’ Ink 
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For more than four 
years La Prensa has 
not increased its 
basic rate. Yet 


La Prensa’s 





circulation has in- 
creased more than 
twenty per cent dur- 
ing that period. 


American Advertisers 
have the added ad- 
vantage of a reduced 
rate because of the 
lowered exchange for 
dollars. And remem- 
ber that La Prensa is 
one of the truly great 
publishing properties 
of the world. 


Now is the time to 
entrench yourself for 
all time in this rich 
market—Argentina. 


LA PRENSA 
of 
Buenos Aires 


Exclusive Foreign Representatives 
London JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 
220 East 42nd St. 

New York City 


Paris 


Buenos Aires 


Berlin 
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one owing us for groceries please 
bring in the bill and we will mark 
it paid. We will appreciate the 
continuance of your patronage on 
a cash basis.” 

It is said that the line of old 
customers who came in and started 
doing a cash business when they 
read that advertisement was some- 
thing to look at. Lots of the peo- 
ple who were there came in to 
thank him personally, and most of 
them who did that stayed to buy 
something for cash. Mike, talk- 
ing with a newspaper reporter, dis- 
claims any idea of being a philan- 
thropist. He thought it up as an 
idea to get some cash business 
The people who owed him were 
afraid to come into the store. 
They were buying their meagre 
needs elsewhere. As soon as Mike 
told them they didn’t owe him any 
more money they came in and 
bought. 

It seems like an idea which the 
World Economic Conference in 
London might at least think over 

* * * 


Royal typewriter has an excellen: 
name for those salesmen who sell 
depression instead of selling, or 
trying to sell merchandise. “Kick 
me salesmen” is the label this com- 
pany attaches to these experts in 
depression blues. 

Many salesmen, says Royal, are 
regularly greeting prospects with 
such banalities as: “How’s busi- 
ness?” “Things pickin’ up any with 
you?” “I know you're not in the 
market but I just dropped around 
anyway” and the like. 

All these remarks, the company 
points out, manufacture a perfect 
alibi for the prospect—an alibi that 
will make it possible for him very 
gently but firmly to dispose of 
them. 

“If you are a ‘Kick me!’ sales- 
man,” Royal tells members of its 
sales force, “alibied by buyers, 
licked by business conditions, study 
up on the Royal, learn more about 
your machine. Believe in its econ- 
omy, its efficiency, its importance 
in modern-day business; then, 
radiating that belief, call on your 
buyers, give a sincere demonstra- 
tion, prove your economies—watch 
the alibis give way to orders.” 
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[he Schoolmaster, in his day, 
has listened to so many sales talks, 
that he could very easily chart the 
course of business by the tenor of 
salesmen’s presentations. Which re- 
minds him that a few recent callers 
from among the selling ranks have 
been almost cheerily optimistic. 
That, in his estimation, is a surer 
sign that things are pointing up 
than pig iron production or the 
price of pigs. 

+ . * 


If any members of the Class 
have made house-to-house consumer 
investigations lately, they know 
what some of the unemployed have 
been doing. Women are fed up 
with answering the doorbell only 
to find some poor soul selling pot 
holders or wax flowers or just beg- 
ging for a few pennies. 

The man, or woman, who at- 
tempts to make a market survey 
must use more than ordinary diplo- 
macy to prevent doors from being 
slammed in his face. One member 
of the Class, Miss D. B. Johnson, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., has found 
that she can get an audience with 
a housewife if she announces im- 
mediately that she is “not selling 
anything or begging.” 

But in one town that approach 
didn’t work. Finally one woman 
explained. There were some fifty- 
six candidates for local offices in 
that particular county. Practically 
all of them were making house-to- 
house canvasses in search of votes. 

So Miss Johnson changed her 


THE NEWEST NOVELTY 


Advertising Medium 


H.A.Weodward Company 
se Mawn Bt,  Fechester Mal 


Chewing Gum... pri- 
vately labeled. Yes, and 
it is proving very effec- 
tive, too. Your name or 
advertisement appears on 
every stick and wrapper. 
. Made of the highest 
quality chewing gum, this new advertis- 
ing medium is wonderful for creating 
good-will, You can supply your salesmen 
at very little cost. Write for particulars. 
INITIAL GUM Co. 

0. Box 33 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cartoons 


Or Cartoon-Style Drawings 


The tremendous pulling power 
of cartoon-style advertising is 
well proved—more pulling power 
in smaller space and with fewer 
advertisements. 


We have specialized for thirteen 
years in the promotion of this 
style, and can, therefore, be of 
assistance in developing cartoons 


for your advertising. 


Price is not a factor with us for 
we can supply cartoons in one 
anel, strip or page form, at the 
owest as well as highest prices. 
Ask for list of available car- 
toonists. 


Fred A. Wish 


INCORPORATED 
12 E. 41st Street, N. Y. C. 








FOR THE ONE-MAN 
BRANCH OFFICE 
A PRESTIGE ADDRESS 
& COMPLETE 
OFFICE SERVICE 
for a week or a year 


All the office advantages of big business 
without the cost. Handsomely furnished 
offices or just desk space. General 
Reception Room, Stenographic Service, 
Telephone Operator, Furnished offices 
for as little as $30 a month. Mailing 
privileges far less. 


THE FRED F. FRENCH BLDG. 
OFFICE & SERVICE PLAN 
551 Fifth Avenue — VAnderbilt 3-6320 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 
A ITN oS NR 
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introductory remark to: “I am not 
selling anything nor begging nor 
running for office.” 

It worked, probably because it 
aroused curiosity as to just what 
she was doing. 

“IT have made about 4,000 con- 
sumer interviews,” says Miss John- 
son, “and this survey was by far 
the most exciting and _ hilarious.” 

* * 


Several months ago New York 
department stores engaged in a 
fast-and-furious combat of price- 
cutting on men’s suits. Gimbels 
sold suits at $7.70 and had to have 
twenty special policemen on hand 
to handle the horde. Macy’s, not to 
be outdone, put on a sale of men’s 
suits at $14.95 reduced from some 
amazing figure and almost had to 
hang out an S.R.O. sign. Franklin- 
Simon, James McCreery and Stern 
Bros., not forgetting Arnold Con- 
stable, also joined the melee with 


tremendous reduction sales on 
men’s suits. Men’s Wear estimates 
that these sales moved at least 


20,000 suits in one week. 

Every member of the Class 
knows that this sort of occurrence 
is not confined to New York or to 
men’s suits. Retail organizations 
that are geared up to mass selling, 
and which appear to be able to 
function on no other basis, are 
hammering price levels lower each 
week. 

In the meanwhile, the smaller in- 
dependent merchant is between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. He can 
talk quality until the cows come 
marching home and while, in some 
few cases, he may succeed in get- 
ting over his point, in most cases 
he finds himself faced with the 
immediate necessity of slashing 
prices or permitting his store to 
become a spider’s paradise. 

If he slashes prices he promptly 
faces another problem and that is 
to find a gross margin that will at 
least cover his fixed charges. Store 
rentals have not come down any- 
where near in proportion to the 
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drop in merchandise prices. Neither 
have the other important fixed 
charges of retail store operation. 
In truth, the independent merchant 
in many lines who is attempting to 
conduct.a safe and sane business 
is in a precarious position. He 
needs help more than ever before 
and manufacturers who have been 
so generous with “dealer help” in 
previous years ought to redouble 
their efforts right now, instead of 
retrenching. 

. . . 


Large retailers of the country, 
particularly the department stores, 
in their mad scramble for volume 
are not merely hurting themsel\es 
but are also seriously harming the 
thousands of splendid independent 
merchants upon whom national ad- 
vertisers depend for the backbone 
of their distribution. 

Department store executives prate 
about the need of stopping the 
downward march of prices and, 
coincidentally, move heaven and 
earth to buy merchandise at sacri- 
fice prices so that they, in turn, 
may force price levels still lower. 
Only a week or two after depart- 
ment store men sanctimoniously in- 
formed the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association convention that 
panicky price competition must 
cease, the men’s suit price battle 
was in full swing. 

It is time that business men 
stopped looking upon the depart- 
ment stores as merchandising para- 
gons. To the contrary, the depart- 
ment stores, in the mass, have been 
guilty of almost every sin of 
omission and commission on the 
merchandising calendar. 


Appoint N. W. Ayer 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has 
appointed by Standard Brands, Inc 
direct its advertising in Latin America 
except for two countries; Hawaii, the 
Philippines and the Far East. The Ayer 
agency also has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Elizabeth Arden prod 
ucts in Latin America and the Far fast 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
i No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 

Display and Classified Ads Written— 

Inserted All Magazines, yr Ts 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AG Y 
1A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


A MAN WITH IDEAS WHICH WILL 
PRODUCE BUSINESS—A successful 
merchandiser—An_ all-round advertising 
man—economical—all or part time. Box 
485, Printers’ Ink. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Publishers’ Representative 


located in Philadelphia can take on one 
more good Trade Paper. 





In Research, Analysis, Sales Promotioa 
and Direct Mail, university graduate, 
age 34, can render outstanding service 
based on experience in important indus- 
tries. Excellent references. Box 481, P. I. 








Reply Box 482, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper Organization—now form- 
ing—is seeking responsible representa- 
tive—also acting as vice-president and 
lirector—for New York territory. This 
requires a small amount of financing for 
stock interest and operating expense. Most 
unusual opportunity for someone with 
mbition and efficiency. Box 484, P. I. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT 1HE JOB 

The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
all requirements—he who has the exact 
experience and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man to fit 
the job than by advertising for him. And 

» better medium for the purpose than 
Printers’ Inx, if the man you seek 
must possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


HELP WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—For high- 

ss A-B-C Trade Publication. Excellent 
ypportunity for girl thoroughly compe- 
tent. Write fully, education, a, 
dary expected. Box 483, P. I. 


CHICAGO representative for large news- 
paper organization specializing in group 
advertising; this is a salaried position 
quiring the highest type of salesman. 
perienced in Chicago territory; give full 
particulars in confidence. Box 478, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT: Corner office approximating 
square feet with two exposures in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
1 Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $50 a month 
udes cleaning, light, service, etc. Ruth 
Hamblen, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560. 
































ARTIST — Top-notch Letterer, De- 
signer and Layout Man, experienced 
on National Accounts, full or rt 
time, moderate salary. Box 480, P. I. 








Advertising Manager of food chain, 
with splendid record of accomplishments, 
wealth of experience, and valuable, prac- 
tical sales promotion ideas, seeks new 
opportunity. Box 487, Printers’ Ink. 
VERSATILE—PRODUCTIVE 

I can create, produce, and use strong 
direct-mail, display, dealer-help, and other 
adv. material. Best refs. incl. tormer 
emp. Col. grad. (26.) Box 479, P. I. 


Advertising Writer and Beauty Editor 


Wide experience — makes layout, does 
art work. Highest references. Rodman, 
124 West 72nd Street. ENdicott 2-6936. 


ARTIST—Ex 
lithographed 











t originator—high-grade 
isplay and direct-mail ma- 
terials. Visuals—Finishes. Lettering— 
Figure—Construction. Efficient worker. 
Diversified experience. Salary secondary. 
tox 486, Printers’ Ink. 








CAUTION—Applicants for itions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK are urged 
to use the utmost care in wrapping and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
to us for forwarding. We are frequently 
in receipt of large packages, burst open, 
in a condition that undoubtedly occasions 
the loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Advertis- 
ers receiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all samples en- 
trusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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Natural 
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A * 


Galkand 


for this Newspaper 


has built a circulation, which 
reaches nearly every Home. 


For thirty-seven years The 
Philadelphia Bulletin has ap- 
pealed to those who wanted 
a fine newspaper. Premiums 
or contests had no part in 
its growth. 

Its 517,056 net paid daily 
(July 1932 average) repre- 
sents the natural, free will 
demand for this newspaper. 

A circulation two and one- 
half times greater than any 
other Philadelphia evening 
newspaper, more than all 
morning newspapers combined. 


A circulation which paral- 
lels sales, for The Bulletin’s 
coverage is greatest in the 
higher income groups.* 

A circulation which has 
been tested by advertisers: 
The Bulletin carries more 
retail store ads than all other 
Philadelphia newspapers, 
morning and evening, daily 
and Sunday, combined. 

And the advertising cost 
of this one-newspaper cov- 
erage of Philadelphia is one 
of the lowest in America. 


*Write for complete information on income groups and 


newspaper coverage, as 


revealed by 


Reader Survey 


compiled by American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Tue Evenrine BuLietTInN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA 


NewYork 247 Park Ave. Chicago333 N. Mich. Ave. Detroit 321 Lafayette Bivd.San Francisco 5 Third St. 


® 1932 Bulletin Co. 
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THE TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 
OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
IS NOW IN EXCESS OF 


775,000 


MORE 


than the total daily circulation of the 
Daily News and Herald and Examiner 
combined. 








MORE 


than the total daily circulation of the 
Evening American, Post and ‘Times 
combined— 


and now available under the new 
discounts at a cost per milline lower 
than in 19201 


Chicuno Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago. Tribune Tower. New York. 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta. 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidz 
San Francisco. 820 Koh) Bidz. 
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